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labor discuss ideas for a better labor re- 
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We, too, have our hands full this time of year. 


For us, December 24 and 25 are always busy days at Long Distance 
switchboards — and they will be busier than ever this Christmas. 
There will be unavoidably long delays on Long Distance and some 


calls may not get through at all. 


You will get quicker service a few days before or after the holidays. 
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Merry Chrisimas, Dear Readers 


Epvitine this magazine in 1945 has been 
12 solid months of satisfaction. Not that 


assists us in producing a helpful magazine. 
From a commercial standpoint, 1945 


we are satisfied with its quality. It ought 
to be better, and in 1946 we believe it 
will show notable improvement. But 
never has there been a year so wholly 
gratifying to the editorial staff. We have 
more readers than a year ago. The re- 
newal percentage has increased, which 
means a higher percentage of subscribers 
continue reading it. Mail from readers is 
constantly growing, and every letter 
brings us closer to reader problems, and 


ends with the largest revenue of any 
previous year. More important, members 
of the staff who were in the Armed 
Services are now back at work, and we 
are counting upon them to bring about 
considerable improvement in 1946. May 
we thank every reader, and every ad- 
vertiser for splendid support and con- 
stant encouragement, and wish each and 
every one the health of a trout for 
Christmas, a moist mouth, a sound heart. 
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“How my automatic Marchant 
turns out the work! I just enter 
the amounts to be multiplied (my 
Marchant accepts the figures as fast 
as I can read and enter them)... 
and I copy the answer before 
dial-proof is cleared. You see, on 
the Marchant the answer is form- 
ed during—not after—the entry 
of multiplier. What a time-saver! 


’ my Corr tay. 


“We've compared auto- 
matic calculators anew— 
and we've found that Mar- 
—.~ £ ——_ new ed simplify 

Sa «greatly speed and simpli 
\ + a] the baadiion of our figure- 
Tee | work. We confidently 
believe that Marchant 
brings us Today’s High- 
est Possible Perform- 

ance!” 


om Now Available Without Priority 








| Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8 California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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My 
MARCHANT 


does so much 
so quickly [” 
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Office Layouts Needed 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate receiving at your 
earliest convenience any and all material 


| available pertaining to layout and con- 
| struction of general offices detached from 
| the factory or warehouse. 


We are contemplating removing our 


| general offices from our warehouse as 


soon as possible and we are seeking any 


| information that can be found on modern 


office layout, together with the last word 
in building conveniences and appliances. 
Any reference you can give to work 


| done recently along this line would be 


greatly appreciated.—R. H. Price, treas- 
urer, Certified Grocers of California, 
Ltd., Los Angeles 11. 


To the Editor: 


As we are contemplating a new home 


office for our company sometime during 


1946, we are very much interested in the 
article in your November issue entitled 


| “Offices Built for Management.” 


As your company undoubtedly has on 
file data and information relative to 
office layouts, I am writing to inquire 
about it and if you have any such ma- 
terial, how it may be made available to 
us.—E. A. McCorp, president, Illinois 
Mutual Casualty Company, Peoria, Ill. 


Messrs. Price and McCorp: We have 
very little material on office layouts, as 
material on layouts is almost worthless 
except when written especially for one 
specific space. For a number of years we 
published stories, somewhat similar to 
the one you referred to in our November 
issue. The copies containing these stories 





are out of print. Several companies have 
sent men in to consult these stories in our 
library and we would be glad to make 
these back issues available to anyone 
you send here for the purpose. 


“Reader” Disagrees with Ells 
To the Editor: 


Ralph W. Ells, who wrote an article in 
AMERICAN Business, October issue, has 
a lot to learn yet, in regard to salary 
schedules, and how to apply them. 

If he contacted a number of business 
concerns in different lines and different 
industries, he would get a different slant 
on salary schedules than what he recom- 
mends in his article !—Reaper. 


Dear “Reaper”: Until you muster up 
courage to sign your name we decline to 
take you seriously.—Eprtor. 


Other Readers Applaud Ells 


To the Editor: 


In reviewing the October 1945 issue of 
American Business I read with con- 
siderable interest the article therein on 
“Helping Employees to Understand 
Salary Schedules,” by Ralph W. Ells. 

While Mr. Ells developed some ex- 
tremely interesting thoughts in his ar- 
ticle, an offshoot question developed in 
my mind, as I was reading it, and no- 
where in your publication did I locate any 
information which would permit me to 
pose this to Mr. Ells direct. 

Therefore, my purpose in writing is to 
ascertain whether or not you would be 
good enough to give me Mr. Ells’ address 
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so that I may ascertain, by direct in- | 
quiry, whether or not he has had any 
experience coping with the problem 
which occurred to me as I read his very 
interesting article—A. J. Daron, Jr., 
personnel and public relations director, | 
Western Light § Telephone Company, 
Ine., Kansas City 17, Kansas. 


To the Editor: 


Please send us reprints of the articles 
hy Ralph W. Ells, in American Bustness 
for September, October, November and 
December 1944, as mentioned on page | 
18 of September issue. If not available, | 
send entire copies of these issues, and | 
Lill us for same.—W. W. Sewet, assistant | 
yeneral manager, The Winter Company, | 
iirie, Pennsylvania. 





‘Yo the Editor: 


We are subscribers to AMerican Busi- 
sess and are interested in obtaining re- | 
prints of the articles on job -evaluation 
for office employees which ran in several | 
of the issues since January 1945. If these | 
reprints are not obtainable, we would | 
like to get copies of the magazines in- | 
volved.—Jounwn J. Procar, John J. Plocar | 
Company, Stamford, Connecticut. 
To the Editor: 


Please consider this letter your authori- | 
zation to send us, ¢.o.d., as soon as pos- | 
sible, two reprints of “Job Evaluation 
for Office Employees,” Parts I, II, and 
111. These were published in American 
ustness, written by Ralph W. Ells and 
started with the September 1944 issue.— 
Wn. S. Hansen, Williams §& Hansen, 
Milwaukee 3. 


GENTLEMEN: Unfortunately, we do not 
have reprints of Mr. Ells’ series of ar- 
ticles which appeared last fall in Ameri- 
can Business, and our supply of these 
issues has been exhausted. We suggest | 
you buy a copy of Mr. Ells’ book, Salary | 
and Wage Administration, which con- | 
tains much of the material we published | 
in this series. The book is published by | 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West | 
12nd Street, New York’ 18. Price $1.50. | 





Coin Counting Machines | 
To the Editor: | 


We are interested in coin counting and | 
coin packaging machines and are won- | 
dering whether there are any other com- 
panies selling this equipment other than 
the Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
of Watertown, Wisconsin.—M. M. Hate, 
acting general commercial superintend- 
ent, The Lincoln Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Mr. Hate: Here is a list of several 
other companies which make the ma- 
chines you are interested in: Klopp En- 
gineering, 5736 12th St., Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Johnson Fare Box Company, 4619 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago; C. L. 
Downey Company, Hannibal, Mo.; Ab- 
hott Coin Counter Company, Wales at 
143rd, and Automatic Coin Wrapping 
Machine Corporation, 37 East 18th, both 
of New York. 
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You print a letterhead 





You print the envelope 


You print the letter 


Why not print 
the postage? 








Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 
chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 
directly on the envelope! Any value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-BoweEs, Inc., 2192 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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aPonticr to Challenge the Amertean Pioneer 
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General Doolittle has an- 
nounced retirement from the Army 
and acceptance of a vice presi- 
dency of Shell Oil Corporation, be- 
ginning January 1, 1946. The an- 
nouncement states the General will 
have general corporate duties, with 
special responsibility for Shell’s 
aviation both in this 
country and on a world-wide basis. 
Doolittle was head of Shell’s avia- 
tion department for 10 years be- 
fore he was recalled to active Air 
Corps duty in 1940. He had served 
with the Air Corps from 1917 to 
1930, and retired with the rank 
of first lieutenant then. 


interests, 


R. C. Cosgrove, vice president 
and general manager of The Cros- 
ley Corporation, is especially criti- 
cal of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. On it he places the blame 
for slow production in the radio 
industry. He cites a 
which was set up to produce radios 
at the rate of 40,000 to 100,000 
sets amonth. He says it had every- 
thing ready but material. Delays 
in pricing radio components by 
OPA has been needlessly expensive. 
He calls the delay inexcusable, and 
states that a program has finally 
been worked out after losing three 
months of production. 


company 


Business and Industry 
will have to do some tall explain- 
ing if there is a rush of goods 
after January 1 when we enter a 
new tax period. A survey of small 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
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try indicates considerable comment 
to the effect that manufacturers 
are deliberately holding back 
goods, planning to release them 
soon after the first of the year. 
This situation, if it becomes no- 
ticeable, will pile up considerable 
ill-will among consumers and will 
be made the most of by enemies of 
business. 


J. W. Dart, president, United 
Drug Company, recently told the 
directors of the Los Angeles 


Chamber of Commerce why he 
moved his company’s headquar- 
ters from Boston to Los Angeles. 
He said: “I believe we can put to- 
gether a better top executive or- 
ganization in Los Angeles than we 
could achieve in any other region 
in the United States.” He sug- 
gested to the Los Angeles Chamber 
that there are hundreds of organi- 
zations which could be interested 
in moving to Los Angeles on the 
same basis. He predicts that many 
companies with a national scope 
of operation will move to Los An- 
geles to improve the caliber of 
their organizations. 


A. T. Mercier, president of 
Southern Pacific Company, has de- 
cided against resuming operations 
of the famed Morgan Line of 
steamships between New York, Gal- 
veston, Houston, and between Bal- 
timore, Galveston and Houston. 
The Morgan Line was established 
in 1883 and was interrupted when 
the government requisitioned the 


company’s fleet. S. P. had better 
watch out or it will soon be no 
more than a railroad. Since the 
erection of the Bay Bridge its 
famed and colorful ferry boat 
operations in San Francisco Bay 
have been curtailed. Can it be that 
S. P. no longer wants to get its 


feet wet? 


Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Equitable Life Assurance presi- 
dent, says that when there is una- 
nimity of opinion it is a danger 
sign. “When everybody thinks that 
interest rates are going to remain 
low or go lower, look out.” He 
told how, in 1899, a former Equit- 
able president addressed a letter 
to 200 of the leading financiers and 
experts asking about interest rates 
for the next 20 years. The experts 
were practically unanimous that 
the low interest rates then pre- 
vailing would continue. Lyman 
Gage, famed Chicago banker who 
was then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, assured Equitable that there 
could be no hope for a rate better 
than 3 per cent. Mr. Parkinson 
also said that Equitable has 
learned that it cannot depend on 
statistics alone in investment prob- 
lems. “Statistics are mostly his- 
tory,” he said. 


Pan American’s Transat- 
lantic air flight rate of $275 got a 
rude wallop from English authori- 
ties who refused to let Pan-Am 
complete some. flights recently. 
More than that, English authori- 
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Is your office ; 


he 


full of “SPLIT PERSONALITIES”? | ° 














N 
e@ Ten to one it is! For if your employees must spend time doing be 
unnecessary routine jobs trying to get ready to work—you have “‘split sy 
personalities” —employees forced to split your time and their ability o- 
between jobs that matter and unproductive paper rustling. 

The cause? Often it’s the forms used. Old-fashioned forms that haven't P 
progressed with modern business efforts. Forms that require handwork, ai 
carbon stuffing, positioning and other time-wasting jobs that should Me 
have been eliminated by design. 

: . a to 

Too often, forms are regarded as mere adjuncts to routine. If this is ; 
your case, check the forms you use. Then you may be interested in what = 
UARCO has to show you. For UARCO has made a science of creating a 
better forms... forms for the individual business that pay off in savings inotanuce tr 

f ti d f nes kell aii d tad k 8 For * UARCO Multi-fold . 
of time and money . . . forms that simplily and speed work. Carbon Set forms. These forms can be ach 

Spend a half hour with a UARCO representative. You'll be amazed at used in reguler billing and bookkeeping mn 
h hecnntial s viaw of time the riche 6 il bri Call i machines, or can turn any standard office Wi 
the su A a & rg orm wi ring you. Vall in typewriter into a continuous forms ma- 
today—or write, chine. They are perfectly aligned—carbon to 

filled tively ed. This par- in 
ticular form offers amazing flexibilities of 
UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY suepeusenties inatii, dane engine. Cer th 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland «+ Offices in All Principal Cities further information, write today. ~ 
O 
bi 
ol 
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SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR th 





FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS M 
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ties, in an effort to bolster up 
backward English flying interest, 
limited Pan-Am’s flights unless the 
rate was raised. We may be a trifle 
dumb, but we do not quite under- 
stand how this country of ours is 
going to make enough money to 
loan huge hunks of it to England 
if England puts such obstacles in 
the way of our progress. Perhaps 
if England had not tried these 
same tactics for so many years the 
country would not be seeking a 
loan from us now. 


Westinghouse stockholders 
recently received a brief report on 
the company’s plan to. establish 
Stratovision which is, in case you 
do not know, the broadcasting of 
television from planes, flying 6 
miles high. The company estimates 
that eight planes could cover 51 
per cent of the nation’s area, and 
78 per cent of its population. In 
telling its stockholders about the 
company’s plans for test flights, it 
reminds them that it was Westing- 
house which started broadcasting 
25 years ago. Originator of the 
plan is 27-year-old Charles E. 
Nobles, radar engineer, who has 
been conducting Westinghouse 
sponsored research on the plan for 
some time. 


Pullman Company is still 
encountering obstacles in its at- 
tempt to comply with a court order 
to sell its sleeping car business if it 
wants to remain in the car build- 
ing business. After a year’s delay 
there is now an offer from the 
leading railroads to buy the sleep- 
ing cars and service facilities to go 
with them. But the court objects 
to the railroads buying it, claim- 
ing that the monopoly, to which 
the court originally objected would 
be perpetuated. The Young-Kirby- 
Otis group is active in efforts to 
buy the company, but there are 
objections to them because Young 
and Kirby control Allegheny Cor- 
poration which, in turn, controls 
the C. & O., Nickel Plate and Pere 
Marquette lines. Otis is a well- 
known financier of Cleveland, long 
active in fighting eastern financiers 
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who seek to perpetuate the sale of 
bond issues by negotiation instead 
of to highest bidders. Will the 
court please remember that our 
sleeping cars are wearing out fast 
and certainly getting no younger. 
A vigorous modernization and ex- 
pansion plan is badly needed now. 


A Campaign to prevent con- 
vention chairmen from taking up 
time reading telegrams from guests 
sending regrets would be a wel- 
come, if minor, activity. Nathing 
annoys the good convention at- 
tender more than to have to listen 
whilst the chairman reads a great 
sheaf of telegrams from the dear 
brothers who are “prevented by 
circumstances beyond my control” 
from attending. Thus, the mem- 
bers who spend their money and 
time to attend the meetings must 
waste time hearing those who do 
not attend get some publicity by 
the reading of their telegrams. 


Travel Conditions will grow 
worse before they improve, is the 
general opinion of many who have 
studied the situation. It will be 
some time before any appreciable 
number of new trains can be built. 
A year to three years must elapse 
before any great number of new 
hotels can relieve the crowded con- 
ditions. As more GI’s return seek- 
ing housing, more permanent 
guests are forced into hotels. More 
salesmen will be traveling in 1946, 
and there is nothing in sight to 
indicate any marked decrease in 
the general demand for travel 
facilities. More tires would bring 
some relief to the railroads, by 
enabling more people to travel in 
their own cars. Conventions are 
bringing record-breaking attend- 
ance. The more difficult it becomes 
to obtain train space and hotel 
rooms, the more it seems people 
want to travel. It’s going to be a 
hard year for the business traveler. 


Guess Who said what follows! 
“We may as well agree that Gov- 
ernment can’t get it (full produc- 
tion) for us. We can’t spend our 
way into good business conditions 


just by dipping freely into the 
Federal treasury. We can’t legis- 
late full employment and full pro- 
duction into existence. At the very 
most, Government can do no more 
than make it possible for our free 
economy to operate at full speed.” 
This is an exact quote from the 
address of Secretary Henry Agard 
Wallace of the United States Com- 
merce Department. He said it all, 
and much more, to the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 
convention assembled in December. 


Strikes and Threats of gi- 
gantic strikes make the front 
pages, but labor trouble is not al- 
ways expressed in strikes. Many 
executives who boast that their 
workers have never gone on strike 
may be experiencing the very worst 
type of labor trouble every hour, 
every day, and every week, be- 
cause employees are irritated by 
rules they misunderstand, by poli- 
cies which seem to consider them 
as mere numbers on a card, and 
by treatment which would astonish 
the higher-ups in the organization. 
Many companies do not have 
strikes simply because no one 
bothers to promote one, because 
too few employees are involved, or 
because there is no _ leadership 
among the workers. This is es- 
pecially true in white-collar em- 
ployment where lack of leadership, 
and not much more, holds back 
strong organization. 


Big Strikes attract much at- 
tention, but they do not tell all the 
story. Many manufacturers today 
are hampered in reconversion be- 
‘sause of many little strikes, seem- 
ingly never important enough to 
be described in the newspapers, 
which when added up, cause a vast 
amount of trouble and expense. 
We talked with a manufacturer 
the other day who said he was 
quite happy to have received a 
round dozen of castings that day. 
The usual quantity of castings de- 
livered at one time at his plant is 
1,000 to 2,000, and he would glad- 
ly welcome receipt of 6,000 such 
castings today. 








How to Get Your 
Ideas Across 





Success in business today depends upon how well its 
leaders succeed in informing, instructing and inspir- 
ing the rank and file. Here are sound aids to the man 
who wants more cooperation from his organization, 
wants his ideas acted upon, his policies understood 





BY J. F. BLAIR 


HE effectiveness with which 

thoughts and ideas are passed 
down along organizational lines is 
one of the very important factors 
in the successful operation of a 
business. The media for effecting 
such transfer are usually instruc- 
tion circulars and letters, although 
in some instances the transmission 
is made orally. 

The manager who can success- 
fully transfer ideas and thoughts 
to others by word of mouth often- 
times overlooks the fact that his 
personality, enthusiasm and integ- 
rity aid in the effort to get an 
idea across (from one mind to an- 
other) verbally. To an extent not 
often realized, he is also relying 
upon the confidence placed in him 
by others to help gain the atten- 
tion necessary if the full import 
of his idea is to be transferred in- 
tact. However, as it is practically 
impossible to carry personality 
factors over into written docu- 
ments, it is necessary that manag- 
ers seriously consider how a new 
idea may be best conveyed to those 
who are to work with it. 

The written document, printed 
in cold ink, has little personality 
and, as a rule, the individuals who 
receive instructions are not fa- 
miliar with all aspects of the prob- 
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lem. They cannot be expected to 
understand quickly or appreciate 
fully the benefits to be derived 
from adoption of the new course 
of action for, in most instances, 
they have had nothing to do with 
its development. 

Top management, by drawing 
on its wide experience, evolves new 
ideas for the improvement of some 
phases of the business. Others 
using the tools of work simplifi- 
research and economic 
principles expend effort 
carefully developing new methods. 
In each instance, the effort is 
wasted if the original thinking is 
not transferred to supervisors and 
workers in a way that insures their 
intelligent compliance with the in- 
structions. All management is de- 
pendent upon others for results 
obtained from its ideas—the suc- 
cess of the business is founded on 
its ability to secure understanding. 

Managers often wonder why the 
excellent results they predicted are 
not realized when their ideas are 
put to work by others. Briefly, if 
the idea was sound, the reason why 
satisfactory results were not ob- 
tained is that there was not suffi- 
cient advance planning of the 
method for transferring the 
thought or idea. In all conversa- 


cation, 
much 


tion and writing, the speaker or 
the writer is endeavoring to trans- 
fer a thought or an idea from his 
mind to the mind of another. The 
effectiveness with which the trans- 
fer is made depends entirely upon 
the thoroughness with which the 
mental processes involved in learn- 
ing are considered. 

There are certain definite laws 
of learning which must be under- 
stood and conformed with if the 
best results are to be obtained. We 
know that habits are formed by 
repetition, but we do not always 
realize that habit formation and 
learning are one and the same 
thing. When the true meaning of 
this law becomes apparent, it ‘also 
becomes obvious that one telling 
is not enough—an idea must be 
stated, then restated and elabo- 
rated upon. The number of repe- 
titions necessary to fix a thought 
in the mind of the reader of the 
instructions depends, to a large 
degree, upon his experience with, 
and understanding of, the general 
subject matter. 

That fact leads directly to the 
second law of learning. All instruc- 
tions must be written with the ex- 
perience and knowledge of those to 
whom the instructions are ad- 
dressed clearly in mind. This is 
necessary for the reason that we 
learn best by the association of 
ideas, that is, by relation of what 
we do know to the new thought. 

It is unquestionably necessary 
to connect the new directly with 
something the reader understands 
and from that base, go forward 
step by step until the new desired 
plan is fully disclosed. Our think- 
ing is hedged by our prior knowl- 
edge and past experience. Such 
thinking as we may attempt be- 
yond the scope of knowledge 
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gained by test and practice is sure 
to be crude unless we move into 
the new field by easy stages, build- 


ing upon the known to reach the 
unknown. 

Mental synthesis is the tech- 
nical name for this process for in- 
creasing the knowledge of an indi- 
vidual. Everyone has what psy- 


chologists term “an apperception 


mass” which is the background in- 
formation the writer of instruc- 
tions must tie to if he is to unite 
a new idea with what is already in 
the mind of the reader and draw 
his thinking forward to the desired 
point. This union must be firmly 
established. Because this is so, 
many managers lay out their or- 
ganizational lines in such a way 
as to insure that channels of pro- 
motion include service in shops, or 
in other field services. Thus, when 
an individual is appointed to a 
position, the duties of which in- 
clude issuance of work instruc- 
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tions, he will be able to write, not 
down to, but directly to the apper- 
ception mass of those whom he 
addresses. 

Most people have experienced 
the mental exhilaration which 
arises within us upon reading an 
article which does just that- 
starts with something we know and 
leads us on until a new idea un- 
folds in our mind. Great is our 
gratification when that occurs. 
Writers of instructions must make 
it possible for the readers to ex- 
perience that feeling, for the third 
law of learning is that we learn 
well only that which gives us satis- 
faction. The reward for the effort 
involved in the study of instruc- 
tion circulars is derived from a 
clear understanding of their pur- 
pose. If the subject matter is pre- 
sented in a manner that makes 
learning difficult, we may be sure 
the instructions will soon be for- 
gotten. 


The satisfaction obtained by the 
reader from his ability to under- 
stand the subject matter arouses 
his interest and this interest, plus 
the sense of oneness he feels with 
a writer who has respect for his 
knowledge, forms the psychological 
connecting link between the two 
just as the personalities of the 
two involved in an oral transfer 
of thought affect the results from 
that effort. 

A writer, thoroughly familiar 
with the experience and knowledge 
of those whom he addresses, is 
able to use the words which will 
unite the new idea with the prior 
knowledge of the reader and arouse 
his interest by relating the new 
plan to previous experience. The 
differently shaped black marks we 
imprint on paper mean nothing 
and are valueless except when each 
group of black marks mean identi- 
rally the same thing to both writ- 
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er and reader. (Continued on page 82 
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See Flaws in Labor 
Relations Plan 








BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


MAGINE, if you can, that Gen- 

eral Motors suddenly announced 
the granting of every demand of 
the United Auto Workers. Sup- 
pose the company agrees to give 
a 30 per cent raise, with no ad- 
vance in car prices. Suppose it 
gives them everything they ask for 
in the way of overtime, holiday 
pay, feather-bedding, shop rules, 
working conditions. 

If General Motors should 
grant all these things, effective 
January 1, two things would have 
to happen by February 1. Either 
the union would start falling apart 
and losing members, or the union 
leaders would have to start fram- 
ing new demands. Either Mr. 
Reuther would be out of a job, or 
he would have to start stirring up 
more excitement. For as unions are 
now operated their chief appeal 
to the members is higher hourly 
rates and shorter hours—or to 
put it boldly, more pay for less 
work. 

Without excitement to keep the 
workers stirred up, they are slow 
and reluctant to pay union dues. 
Actually union membership _ is 
based almost wholly on the “What 
do I get out of it?” idea. We do 
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not mean to say there is anything 
wrong in this. We do say that, 
for the long pull, for strong, per- 
manent, enduring unions, more is 
needed. 

It was this “more” that we were 
driving at last month when we sug- 
gested there ought to be a small 
group of men in this country who 
could devise a labor relations pat- 
tern or formula which would work. 
It was our suggestion that such 
a group get together, study the 
real facts about labor’s share of 
the consumer dollar or labor’s 
share of the “value added by 
manufacture,” and from this set 
up a pattern or formula, which 
would be fair, honest, permanent. 

Before we proceed further with 
suggestions, it is worth while to 
see what several business leaders 
thought of the idea. None of them 
approved it entirely. Some were 
wholly opposed to it. Others felt 
the idea had vague merit and 
should be explored further. Some 
thought that only with the au- 
thority and prestige of the Federal 
Government could it have a chance 
to succeed. 

One reader, who has probably 


given as much thought to labor 


relations as any manufacturer | 
the country, wrote: 

“I very much fear that the su: 
gestion made by the writer of t!) 
article in the November issue 
AMERICAN’ Bustness, if carri: 
into action, would not be ve), 
effective. It might help a little, «f 
course. It might help to focus a 
tention on what the real trouble 
~ 

The man who wrote the above 
paragraph, a well-known manufa 
turer, goes on to say he does not 
agree that the trouble between 
labor and management is chiefly 
economic. He agrees with Clinton 
Golden and Harold Ruttenberg in 
believing that men do not strike 
primarily for more pay, but lb 
cause they want to tell their boss 
to go to hell. 

The same writer asserts that 
workers are tired of being dictated 
to, that they are tired of having 
their labor bought as a_ com- 
modity. He thinks the so-called 
managerial prerogative should be 
modified, broadened, humanized 
and democratized. 

This sincere and earnest gentle- 
man, whose many employees work 
with him in amazing harmony, 
seems to lay practically all the 
blame for today’s labor strife on 
management. That much of the 
blame belongs to management can- 
not be doubted. Several of the se- 
verest criticisms of last month’s 
article were because we seemed to 
criticize labor leadership too much, 
and management too little. 

This opinion, that management 
is largely to blame for today’s 
labor trouble, is shared by Vice 
President Lawrence A. Appley of 
Vick Chemical Company, 0 
writes, in commenting on the arti- 
cle, “The first two pages of ile 
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“Just te Tell the [oss to Go ts Hell” 


Men strike, not for more money, but just to tell the boss to go to hell, says one reader. He 
borrows this phrase from Clinton Golden and Harold Ruttenberg, famed labor leaders. 
Whether this is, or is not correct, there are many who feel that if workers believed them- 


selves fairly paid, they would not want to strike, or want to tell the boss he can go to hell 


article are definitely all anti-labor. 
They seem to place all the blame 
‘ 4 s 
national melee 


for this upon 


labor’s antics. . . . It seems to me 
that there are a few illustrations 
of how management has added to 
this confusion by its own stupid- 
ity. Management has 
completely on the defensive.” 


remained 


Mr. Appley goes on to criticize 
management for not coming to the 
aid of Eric Johnston when he at- 
tempted, some time back, to “at 
least discuss matters with labor 
on a sane basis.” It will be remem- 
bered that NAM was especially 
dubious about the value of Mr. 
Johnston’s efforts. 

Mr. Appley continues with his 
comment on our suggestion for a 
group of men to get together and 
study labor relations with this sug- 
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gestion. He says: “We have in this 
country plenty of capable indus- 
trial and business leaders. We also 
have a large number of very capa- 
ble labor leaders. What we need is 
a man of prominence who is a good 
discussion leader, who can get 
these other men to whom I refer 
around the conference table, who 
can keep them rational in their 
discussions, and direct them 
toward intelligent conclusions. 

“What is needed in this situa- 
tion is a responsible executive of 
character, integrity and ability 
who can lead the thinking of able 
men in constructive channels. Such 
leadership is rare but it is what 
we have to have in all the activi- 
ties of this country if we are to 
come out of the chaos which now 
exists.” 


Another well-known man who 
was critical of the “Wanted: New 
Labor Relations Pattern” story 
last month is Robert W. Johnson, 
board chairman of Johnson & 
Johnson, famed makers of surgical 
dressings and other products. 
Heading a company which oper- 
ates plants in many states and 
several foreign countries, and a 
General, Mr. 


Johnson has had wide experience 


former Brigadier 
with labor in many areas. Com- 
menting upon the sentence, “But 
once an economic formula is agreed 
upon these other matters (over- 
time, Sunday pay, seniority, shop 
rules, check-offs, ete.) could be 
settled with less heat and hate 
than at present,” Mr. Johnson 
says, “It is more than figures—it 
is dignity, (Continued on page 34) 
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Punching coded information into the marginal spaces to 
speed selection of cards which represent any workers’ skills 


This file at Fisher Body Company is an actual inventory of 
all skills possessed by each salaried worker of the company 


This Record Reveals Extra 


Skills of Workers 





Every company has many employees with dual or mul- 
tiple skills, some working beneath highest abilities. 
Fisher Body finds it pays to record all skills, and main- 
tain facts on punched cards which can be sorted quickly 
to turn up all available special skills when needed 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HEN management desires to 

learn how many parts of a 
given kind it has in stock, the an- 
swer can usually be found instant- 
ly by referring to its book inven- 
tory. If there is any doubt about 
that, it can go into the plant and 
stockrooms and count them. It has 
a certain number of that kind of 
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parts on hand. Those parts were 
designed and made for a certain 
purpose and they cannot be used 
for any other. A steering knuckle 
cannot be adapted to serve as a 
cylinder block, or a cylinder block 
to serve as a door panel. 

When the management 
needs personnel with certain occu- 


same 


pational skills, the problem is a 
very different one. It has person- 
nel records, to be sure, but search- 
ing through thousands of person 
nel records, one by one, is a for- 
midable task. Also, many of tlx 
employees may have skills which 
they neglected to mention when 
they filled out their applications 
for employment. Furthermore, em- 
ployees, unlike inanimate parts, 
are highly adaptable and many ar 
likely to possess unsuspected tal- 
ents. 

In an effort to solve this prob- 
lem, Fisher Body Division of Gen 
eral Motors Corporation has | 
stalled what might be called a p 
petual inventory of occupational 
skills of its personnel. 
The project already has been he!) 
ful in several ways, and while it 
still is in the experimental stace, 


salaried 
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This is the Fisher Body employee record card. By means of the selection needle inserted in the punched marginal holes 
the entire salaried personnel can be quickly checked to find extra occupational skills which may be needed by the company 


it appears to have good prospects 
of becoming more and more help- 
ful. 

The plan was conceived as a re- 
sult of the problems developed dur- 
ing the conversion to war work. 
Before the war, Fisher Body Di- 
vision specialized in the manufac- 
ture of automobile bodies. When 
the war began, this division, in 
common with other manufacturers, 
was called upon to convert its 
plants to produce a wide variety 
of items with which it had had no 
previous experience. It was also 
called upon to expand its facilities 
rapidly and to take over the man- 
agement of new plants for the 
government and to expand its per- 
sonnel correspondingly. All this 
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took place at a time when there 
was unavoidable and abnormal 
turnover. 

The problem was twofold: To 
learn what had to be done, and to 
find the personnel capable of do 
ing it. 

The department of industrial 
relations approached the problem 
with these two purposes in mind. 
First, it undertook to learn, in 
detail, just what had to be done. 
To this end, it made an analysis 
of the jobs and listed and classi- 
skills re- 


quired to fill them. Then it made 


fied the occupational 


an analysis of employees’ skills 
to learn which of them were quali- 
fied to take positions other than 


the ones they occupied. A third 


step was to design an inventory 
system which would make the in- 
formation obtained as readily ac- 
cessible as possible. 

The list of skills required was 
arranged in eight groups, such as 
manufacturing, engineering and 
technical, administration office and 
clerical, and accounting and finan 
cial control, and under each head 
ing was listed the many particular 


skills 


classification—a 


required in that general 
total of mor 
than two hundred different ones. 

This provided the answer to the 
first question—the skills required. 

To find the answer to the second 
question—who among the employ- 
ees possessed such skills—a card 


form, entitled (Continued on page 44 
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This battery of multiplying-typewriter-bookkeeping machines is used in the stores accounting department of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corporation. It reduces the amount of clerical time formerly devoted to this job, gets the needed inform :- 
tion to management soon enough to be of some value in current decisions, provides more up-to-date informative records 


A Modernized Stock 
Control Plan 





Mechanized stores accounting plan gives management 
more accurate figures quicker. It reduces the cleri- 


cal time required, 


furnishes mechanically proved 


records which improve inventory control methods 





BY J. C. METSCH 


Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


DOPTION of our present stores 
accounting methods resulted in 
several important advantages 
which we feel make the system 
effective for a plant, such as ours, 
producing a great variety of prod- 
ucts. 

The plan enables us to maintain 
better control over all stock; its 
mechanically-proven records are 
simple, yet informative; it elimi- 
nates unnecessary operations; it 
releases current stock balances to 
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factory within 8 
working hours; and it reduces the 


management 


clerical time required to handle 
our records. 

We operate entirely on a 
standard cost basis with standards 
set at the end of each year for 
the following year. We are able 
to limit the adjustment of our 
standards to once a year, because 
variations between standard and 
actual cost are not large enough 
to require more frequent calcula- 


tions of standards. Difference b 
tween actual and standard costs 
is reconciled through production 
activity, efficiency, price, and other 
variation accounts. In our opinion, 
factory gains or losses reported in 
dollars and cents through thes 
variation accounts give manag: 
ment a more accurate picture of 
plant operation than could be ol 
tained by product cost compari 
sons. 

Accounting for our materials 
consists of three separate steps. 
each requiring its own set of rec 
ords. The first and third of thes 
steps are to be the subject of di- 
cussion here. The second, invol: 
ing “work-in-process” records, 's 
simply a connecting link betwe 
the first and third steps and w 
not be covered in this report. 

The first step is accounting for 
materials purchased and materia’s 
withdrawn for production, and t 
(Continued on page ; 


third step is 
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PACKING CONTROL 


PACKING CONTROL SHEET 


PACKING CONTROL SHEET 


sem no GO 8 
~aue Pront Label 


WITHDRAWALS 


PACKING PRODUCTION ORDER 





PACKING CONTROL SHEET 


Receipts or ‘‘in’’ postings are made on 
the stock ledger and a control sheet on (2) 


the multiplying-typewriter-bookkeep- T 
ing machines simultaneously. (See COMPANY Lehn == hg BS — ae ER 


Figure “2” above) TCKET RO Lor no oamar wo uantity a 


“Out”’ postings are made on stock 
ledger, production order, stores requi- 
sition and control sheet in one opera- 
tion. (B) 


Standard value of merchandise re- 


ceived is posted to the stores lot ticket REGISTER 
register. (C) = 


2000 rer a8 oteme 


Stores invoice register is posted as in- 
voices are received (D), with the differ- 
ence between invoice value and stand- 
ard value shown 
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Red Tape Gets Gate 
At Shotwell 





Simplified pay plan eliminates several traditional 
operations, enables employees to be paid a day and 
a half after pay period closes, with only one full- 
and one part-time clerk to handle the entire job of 
payroll accounting for approximately 300 employees 





From data furnished and checked 
BY HOWARD ROESER 


Controller, Shotwell Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


IMPLIFYING its payroll meth- 
procedure enabled 
Shotwell Manufacturing Company 


ods and 
to eliminate several 
steps and records in the payroll 
routine. Where three people were 


customary 


formerly employed to handle a 
payroll of approximately 300 em- 
plovees, one full-time clerk and one 
office girl, part time, now handle 
the entire payroll procedure and 
accounting job. 

Like other 


Shotwell pays employees by sev- 


many companies, 
eral methods. There are straight- 
time employees, piecework em- 
ployees, hourly rate employees, 
and, in addition, all plant em- 
ployees receive a production-bonus. 
The simplified system now in use 
has enabled the company to use 
untrained, inexperienced help in its 
payroll department during a time 
when turnover rates in the office 
were high. Twice during the past 
year an inexperienced clerk has 
completed the payroll job without 
previous experience, and delay. 
Shotwell employees are paid one 
and one-half days after the closing 
of the weekly pay period. This 
would be impossible under the old 
method without more help. 
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First step in the payroll job is 
to calculate the daily time from 
the clock cards and the time cards. 
The time cards are approximately 
4 inches wide and 8 inches long, 
perforated in six strips. The top 
five strips are used by the cost de- 
partment, and the bottom strip is 
used by the payroll department to 
record employee number, guaran- 
tee, daily hours, daily overtime. 
These time cards are extended 
daily and kept until the payroll is 
made up. 

In starting the payroll, the 
checks come to the clerks with the 
employee’s name, address, clock 
number and social security number 
Addressographed. The Shotwell 
check is a three-part form with a 
detachable earnings statement 
which the employee tears off be- 
fore cashing. The employee name 
and clock number also appear on 
this detachable earnings record. 

The earnings statement shows 
total 
time; gross pay; all deductions, 
and net pay. Part one, or the 
original, is the check proper; part 
two, or the duplicate, is a white 
form which serves as a payroll 
register ; and part three, the trip- 


hours, regular and over- 


licate, is a pink sheet which serves 
as the social security copy. 

Originally the checks were 
punched at the end for mounting 
on a pegboard in case it was ever 
necessary to use pegboard ac 
counting methods to balance the 
payroll. This proved unnecessary 
and future checks will be made 
without this perforation for peg: 
board use. 

Now to go back to the time 
when the clerk receives the Ad- 
dressographed checks. She has the 
week’s clock cards, the time cards 
or “tickets,” with the daily exten- 
sions on the time cards. With the 
aid of a calculating machine she 
calculates the total hours and to- 
tal amount for the employee whose 
check she has. With this calcula- 
tion she enters the amount on the 
earnings statement part of the 
check, showing total hours, regu- 
lar and overtime hours and any 
other pay such as_ production 
bonus. 

These figures are entered on the 
check by hand. Spot carbon on 
the detachable earnings statement 
copies the figures onto both the 
second and third parts of the form. 

With the aid of the necessary 
deduction records, calculations for 
all deductions are quickly made 
and entered on the check, just as 
the pay figures are entered. With 
the deductions totaled and de- 
ducted from the gross pay, the 
net pay is entered. 

As fast as 35 checks are com- 
pleted the figures are summarized 
and balanced—each unit of 35 
checks is a control. 

After the checks are all made 
out (and they are completed with 
surprising speed), the necessary 
totals are calculated, and the ac- 
counting department is furnished 
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with a “request for check” for the 
payroll. This form shows the ac- 
counting department the accrued 
payroll, Federal Old Age Benefit, 
income tax and war bond totals, 
is well as indicating the amount of 
the payroll which is tax exempt be- 
ause of reaching the $3,000 fig- 
ire. The request for check is ini- 
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ialed by the treasurer, superin- 
endent, payroll supervisor, and 
he accounting department. The 
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check is then drawn and placed to 
he credit of the payroll account. 

At this point in describing the 
Shotwell payroll procedure, it is 
‘ustomary for someone to ask: 

“But where is your payroll?” In 
‘he sense of a long sheet with 
1ames, addresses, clock and social 
security numbers, amounts, de- 
luctions, and all the other ma- 
‘erial usually put on payrolls, 
there is no payroll at Shotwell. 
Che time and clock cards serve 
this purpose. Copies of the checks 
ue kept for other records. 

“How about the earnings rec- 
ords?” somebody asks. The pink 
copies, which are the triplicates of 
the checks, are filed in pockets de- 
signed for the purpose. At each 
quarter these pink copies are 
fanned and counted to make sure 
there is a copy for each week 
worked. Then they are stapled 
with an ordinary office stapler. On 
a card (about 414 by 9 inches), 
quarterly totals from the pink 
check copies are entered on in- 
dividual employee cards for the 
earnings record. This work is done 
during spare time throughout the 
quarter and the quarterly reports 
are always ready a day or two 
after the first of the month in 
which the report is to be made. 
The same cards carry war bond 
and income tax records for the 
employee. 

The duplicates of the checks— 
the white copies—are bound into 
a binder which serves as the check 
register. The checks are _per- 
forated with the exact amount by 
a machine, and signed by a ma- 
chine. The equipment used in the 
system consists of the addressing 
machine (Addressograph), calcu- 
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Soc. Sec. Max. Ded. Will Occur At Approx 





Date 


War Bonds 
income Tax 
Bracket 


Rate 








The check comes in three parts: 
The original, which goes to the 
bank; the duplicate which is the 
payroll register, and the triplicate, 
which is the social security record 
The time card and the earnings 
record are also shown above and 
at right. Only one other form, a 
request for check, is used in the 
Shotwell system of pay accounting 





lating machine (Comptometer), 
check perforator and check signer, 
and a typewriter. 

Because of the small number of 
employees and the fact that a ma- 
chine would be needed only a few 
hours each week, the payroll fig- 
ures are handwritten on the de- 
tachable part of the check. On 
larger payrolls it would probably 
be easier to use machines for this 
purpose, which would write and 
accumulate the figures and prove 
them simultaneously. But with a 
small payroll, Shotwell prefers the 
handwriting method. 


“When we (Continued on page 40) 
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We Try to Help Our 


Customers Sell 





Working with both wholesalers and retailers to help 
them meet changed conditions is the basic feature 
of this plan which attempts to bring the same big 
volume to the independent stores which chains enjoy 





BY RAY C. BREWSTER 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Frederick Stearns & Co. Division Sterling Drug, Inc. 


ETAILING is destined to make 

more progress during the next 
10 years than it did in the last 75; 
and properly so, for retailing, not- 
withstanding its prominence, has 
been generally regarded as the 
most undeveloped of the factors in 
distribution. 

Curiously, the reasons for this 
apparent lack of progress are nu- 
merous and widely different. To 
begin with, too many retailers op- 
erated completely independent of 
any unified pattern of distribution, 
and because of this lack of under- 
standing there frequently resulted, 
not only an unbelievable disregard 
for fundamentals such as supply 
and demand, but just as often 
sound, expensive national market- 
ing programs were rendered at 
least partially impotent. Retailers 
in general were antagonistic to any 
change or improvement and ac- 
cordingly have been responsible for 
holding distribution costs up and 
their own profits down. 

Swift progress will be made now, 
because of the heavy inroads cer- 
tain operations are making on the 
business of the retailer who per- 
sists in ignoring modern opera- 
tional trends. For example, chains 
are rapidly developing super 
stores which enable them to handle 
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10 to 20 times more people and 
volume. Voluntary chains are do- 
ing a wonderful job of expanding 
the capacity of their member 
units. Department stores are open- 
ing great new suburban units and 
featuring drugs. Mail-order houses 
are emulating the fabulous syndi- 
‘ate store, only on a higher unit 
of sale level, while super markets 
merchandise scope 


expand their 


and general facilities with fan- 
tastic sure-footedness and success. 

A vastly improved attitude and 
understanding of retailing is being 
thrust upon resistant retailers. I 
am not trying to take small busi- 
ness to task. I believe completely in 
free and small enterprise. This 
past lack of progress grew out of 
perfectly understandable 
Furthermore, I am not, in any 
sense, favoring the larger unit- 
operation. Rather I am merely re- 
porting the obvious fact that cer- 
tain groups are in a better posi- 
tion to introduce and demonstrate 
new and more successful methods 


sauses. 


for expanding our national retail 
facilities so they may surely and 
effectively cope with our war ex- 
panded production. 

The permanence of our future 
prosperity depends surely and in 
a very large measure on retailers’ 


ability to move veritable mountains 
more of merchandise than ever be- 
fore. There’s an important differ 
ence between buying our way to 
prosperity .. . and selling our way. 

All this is relative and impor 
tant to the subject of what our 
company is doing to get more 
effective and more economical dis- 
tribution through retailers. 

In our line we have more than 
200 items. Since our salesmen can’t 
feature all of them on each call, 
we have evolved what we call a 
“Plan of Action” which covers a 
2-month cycle of operation, rep- 
resenting one complete coverage of 
a territory. This Plan of Action 
specifies products to be featured 
for selling effort to stores (usually 
four products). It then specifies 
three or four products for “detail” 
effort (presentations to doctors), 
and finally specifies four products 
to be featured to hospitals. In this 
way we can place correct emphasis 


on our major products and, at the 


same time, integrate sales and pro- 
duction and tie in our sales effort 
with advertising. 

The plan is presented in the 
form of a large portfolio made up 
with interesting variations in com- 
position, color and materials. Its 
contents are about as follows: 

(1) A general letter describing 
its contents and stressing certain 
points of special interest. (2) A 
set of special offers or “deals” to 
encourage distribution and volume. 
(3) Specially prepared binder 
sheets on up-to-the-second product 
instruction. (4) Sample “detail” 
and “sales” presentations. (5) 
Proofs of Plan of Action product 
advertising including direct-mail 
pieces and special instructional let- 
ters to chains and wholesalers. 
(6) A vast pocket card with Plan 
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‘‘Dealers must learn,’ says Mr. Brewster, 
‘*to move veritable ‘mountains of mer- 
chandise.’ In other words we must sell our 
way to prosperity, instead of trying to buy 
our way there. 


The entire Stearns scheme of merchandis- 
ing is based upon helping retailers and 
wholesalers to build up volume, just as the 
chains and other mass merchandisers have 


done. 


This is the third report by Mr. Brewster 
on Stearns’ methods. The first appeared 
in July, the second in September. 





of Action products listed with 
deals and selling points, to be car- 
ried by our men. (7) An examina- 
tion questionnaire on the material 
submitted in the portfolio. 

The portfolio is sent out 30 
days in advance of the cycle to 
permit study and special training 
in the field by our man and district 
managers. We also release a modi- 
fied portfolio to wholesalers and 
chains so they have time to tie in, 
in every way practical. Our men, 
of course, suggest ways and means. 
Many chains and wholesalers send 
bulletins to their stores and man 
and check inventories on the Plan 
of Action products. In the case of 
chains they run special advertis- 
ing on these products. As a rule 
we can look at our wholesale or 
chain records and identify those 
products which were on the Plan 
of Action by their spurt in ac- 
tivity. 

This system, while released every 
other month, is actually set up 
several months before the begin- 
ning of the year. From it we make 
our sales forecast and issue our 
general production orders to the 
plant. Three months before each 
cycle we recheck our sales esti- 
mates and inventory position so 
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that production may be more ac- 
curately tuned in. 

Advertising is integrated by re- 
leasing trade advertising a month 
in advance of the products fea- 
tured in selling. Medical journal 
advertising is released concur- 
rently with the detailed products, 
and direct-mail advertising follows 
on the month after the cycle. This 
gives a certain continuity to our 
program, and permits our adver- 
tising agency to check with our 
men in the field on copy theme, new 
problems, ete., and work in any 
new fresh slants. This is true be- 
cause of a freshness of point of 
view and enthusiasm engendered 
by the Plan of Action presentation. 

To review the effectiveness of 
this setup so far, we can summar- 
ize as follows: (1) We are enjoy- 
ing marked improvement in dis- 
tribution. (2) Retail turnover on 
our merchandise has been greatly 
improved. (3) Seasonal valleys in 
our sales graph are diminishing. 
(4) Our salesmen’s effectiveness is 
measurably better. (5) Our adver- 
tising is demonstrably more effec- 
tive, and our direct mail is pulling 
from 5 to 13 per cent against a 
2 to 4 per cent. (6) Sales cost is 
lower with greater volume. 





In spite of the encouragement 
we have taken from this program 
there still remain some blind spots. 
For instance, it is difficult to instill 
in our men the philosophy that the 
more they help retailers do a bet- 
ter job the easier it will be for them 
to stock our merchandise and get 
retailer cooperation. This coopera- 
tion is important for two reasons. 
On the average, a retailer influ- 
ences from 30 to 50 per cent of his 
total sales, even on advertised mer- 
chandise, and up to 25 per cent on 
ethical merchandise. Retailer co- 
operation is very important. Sec- 
ondly, if we get his cooperation we 
can, in turn, give him a better 
understanding of our marketing 
program and the importance of 
his store becoming a functional 
part of that program. 

We have already discussed the 
problems of the retailers and in an 
effort to work with them more 
closely, we have provided special 
training 
This covers such subjects as anat- 


facilities for retailers. 
omy, physiology, therapy, prod- 
ucts (competitive as well) selling, 
detailing, merchandising, and the 
fundamentals of retailing. 

While this part of our program 
is still experimental there is good 
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evidence we will want to expand 
it in some way. It may be we will 
set up a traveling instructional 
crew to hold sessions at important 
points in the country where we can 
bring in those who have already 
indicated their interest in this type 
of training. We know very defi- 
nitely we can increase a retailer’s 
capacity to do a greater volume 
and make a greater profit, no mat- 
ter how well he is doing. We offer 
all retailers who show qualified in- 
terest, the service of new store lay- 
out, even to recommending sys- 
tems and sales training, etc. This 
service is conditioned on a retail- 
er’s willingness and financial abil- 
ity to go ahead. Our speakers’ 
retail 


service provides 


chains and wholesalers with quali- 


groups, 


fied lectures on many retail sub- 
jects. I might add, subjects that 
are unrelated to our own business. 

It’s worthy of mention that our 
window displays are conceived with 
a somewhat different point of view 
than most displays. For instance, 
we know that any product or line 
represents rarely more than 1 per 
cent of a retailer’s total volume, 
and independent retailers cannot 
afford to devote one entire window 
to one product or line. It is un- 
sound, therefore, for any retailer 
to give any one manufacturer a 
whole window display. According- 
ly, our displays are conceived on 
the idea they must be unselfish. 

For instance, our last vitamin 
display featured all the prominent, 
nationally advertised and nation- 
ally known brands of vitamins. We 
even listed these names on a banner 
and gave no greater prominence 
to our brand than to any other 
brand. In this way our window 
displays perform an important 
function for the retailer and teach 
him the value of his own window 
space which, for the most part, is 
unwisely used. We like to show our 
mouth wash, Astring-o-sol, for ex- 
ample, with other nationally known 
products for oral hygiene such as 
tooth paste, tooth brushes, and 
mouth washes. 

We have found wholesalers, too, 
have a long way to go. In any one 
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city there are possibly more whole- 
salers than can be economically 
justified. These wholesalers all ex- 
tend the same services, prices, ap- 
proximately the same discounts, 
and their existence must be justi- 
fied by something more than these 
factors. Theoretically, the only 
loyalty they can know is the loy- 
alty they earn from retailers whom 
they have helped to do a better 
retail job. 

Not long ago while traveling 
through Canada I visited the Drug 
Trading Company of Toronto, 
which, I understand, does a twelve- 
million-dollar business as a whole- 
saler. This figure is mighty im- 
pressive even for the biggest of 
our American wholesalers. The 
cause for this phenomenal success 
is that Drug Trading helps retail- 
ers rearrange their stores, get new 
fixtures, do their store fronts over, 
put in open prescription depart- 
ments, install systems, etc. It seems 
to me this type of operation points 


the way to a healthier retail opera 
tion and a much healthier whole 
sale operation. I don’t know of an) 
more direct way to cut wholesal 
selling costs or to reduce the ulti 
mate cost of distribution. 

Our men work very closely wit! 
wholesalers through our Plan o 
Action. Wholesalers send bulletins 
to their accounts ; they send posta! 
‘cards, which we supply, for con 
venient ordering of featured prod 
ucts ; on top of that we try to hel; 
train their men on better merchan 
dising, for it is only through bet 
ter merchandising and _ retailing 
that jobbers can expand their op 
portunities to sell more. 

The bottleneck in distribution 
today is moving merchandise out 
of retail stores to the consumer. 
As the economic need increases for 
accelerated movement of merchan- 
dise, the pressure behind the bot 
tleneck increases and the only es- 
cape from that pressure is better 
retailing. 





Census Bureau Announces 
Retail Trade Survey 


HECKING sales in 44 kinds of 

business, in 15 groups, the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, announces that it will 
soon start surveying retail trade. 
This survey, which will make avail- 
able information on trends in sales 
and inventories in 1945, will pro- 
vide retailers with a means for 
taking stock of their position as 
business moves into the first peace- 
time year. The returns will be 
tabulated so that it will be pos- 
sible for individual retailers to 
make a comparison of their own 
experience in sales, inventories, and 
sales-inventory ratios with firms in 
the same kind of business of a 
comparable size and in the same 
geographic region. 

Results will be shown for some 


44 kinds of business in the follow- 
ing 15 groups: Food group, gen- 
eral stores (with food), general 
merchandise group, apparel group, 
furniture-household-radio group, 
automotive group, filling stations, 
lumber-building group, hardware 
group, eating drinking 
places, drug stores, liquor stores 
(packaged goods), other retail 
stores, and second-hand stores. 
Tabulations will be published to 
show kind of business and size of 
store figures not only for broad 
geographic regions and the coun- 
try as a whole, but for large cities 
and states where representative re- 
ports are obtained. Retailers will 
be classified into sales size groups 
and information will be published 


places, 


for such groups. 
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Take it by and large, for every $100 
you spend on clerical salaries, you 
spend $10 on business forms. 

Total, $110. 

Can that total figure be cut? 

It can be cut to $95, $85, $75 — if 
forms are engineered to your business! 

In one plant, Moore introduced 
forms that saved 81% of the typists’ 
non-productive time. In another, a 
Moore record book proved to be 149% 
faster than loose forms. 


The Moore Business Forms repre- 
sentative discovers how to combine 
forms, save paper stock, cut operating 
time. He makes specific recommenda- 
tions for your business. Then Moore 
furnishes the forms—in lots of hun- 
dreds or many millions, for one store, 
or for far-scattered branches. 

The ten companies listed below have 
long been under Moore ownership. 
Now they are combined under the 
Moore name — without change in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and V . 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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ownership, management, or policy. 
This is the largest company of its kind. 

To keep production flowing, to un- 
limber new efficiency in your office 
force, perhaps to save thousands of 
dollars, get in touch with the nearest 
Moore Business Forms division, as 
listed below, or its local office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with every- 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple form that your 
business requires, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 














Building a Sound 
_ Expansion Policy 





Should we add new products? Should we buy out an- 
other business? Should we expand uses of old products? 
Can we expand geographically? Here are a number of 
vital questions which must be answered before a busi- 
ness has a sound expansion policy which insures steady 
growth. Final installment of a 12-part expansion series 





I‘ THE eleven articles on expan- 
sion which have preceded this 
one we have seen how many differ- 
ent methods there are for expand- 
ing a business. We have seen that 
a business may grow in many ways. 

It can increase the sale and con- 
sumption of its original product. 
It can add new products in the 
same field, such as larger sizes, 
smaller sizes or products which 
find a larger market. An example 
of this method of expansion is seen 
in the experience of Hamilton- 
Beach Company 
drink mixers are seen on virtually 


whose malted 
every soda fountain back bar in 
the land. While the drug store, 
soda fountain and lunch counter 
market is large, it is plainly evi- 
dent there are far more homes than 
drug stores and soda fountains. 
Hence the company developed a 
food mixer for homes, which ex- 
pands its possible market many 
times. 

There are many other examples 
of this technique for expanding 
markets. The makers of machine 
tools find a vastly wider market 
among amateur wood and metal 
workers than in industry, and sev- 
eral of the home power tool com- 
panies have found markets, both 
among individuals and in industry. 

This is only one phase of the 


over-all possibilities for expansion 
within the limits of a company’s 
original field. Once a company 
learns to handle a certain prod- 
uct; once it learns the principle 
of handling certain materials, 
there are often opportunities to 
expand on a wide scale and never 
go beyond the original conception 
of the business. DeVilbiss Com- 
pany of Toledo is a splendid exam- 
ple of this policy. This company 
makes and sells perfume atomizers. 
Early in its career it learned the 
problems inherent in spraying liq- 
uids. The tiny little perfume and 
medicine sprays or atomizers offer 
a big market. But there are many 
other opportunities to sell devices 
which utilize the same principles of 
spraying liquids. So the company 
may sell milady a perfume atom- 
izer, and also sell her husband a 
power paint spray equipment, if he 
happens to be in a line of business 
where paint spraying equipment is 
useful. The company also makes 
and sells air compressors, hose, ex- 
haust systems. 

Expansion of this nature has 
been responsible for the building 
of many of our great enterprises. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company is 
another example of a company 
which developed, early in its his- 
tory, a sound expansion policy 


which has led it into several diffe 
ent fields, but which has never k 
it far outside its original fields. Fo, 
example, Fairbanks Morse mak: 
and sells small scales ; it also mak 
track which will weig 
freight cars or locomotives. Tl 


scales 


company makes many small mot: 
powered cars used to transpo 
railroad workers. It also buil 
Diesel powered locomotives. 

By keeping pace with inventi 
and progress, the company ha 
made and sold windmills; han 
‘ars; small, simple scales; auto- 
matic seales which print the weigl:' 
on a record, or scales which weig) 
freight cars or vast quantities 0! 
raw materials. Windmills led to 
pumps and vast pumping equi; 
ment ; small gasoline engines sold to 
farmers built business which grew 
into great Diesel engines for power 
plants, seagoing vessels, tankers, 
tugs and other marine uses. 

When a business starts with one 
product, and that product builds 
for itself a reputation, there is 
scarcely any limit to the possibili- 
ties for expansion if every possible 
development of the product is fol 
lowed. While the new products 
which come out of the first original 


product may go into far fields. 
and be used in vastly different 
ways from the original, it is often 
true that many of the same priv 
ciples which were worked out in 
the first product are still used in 
more complicated products used 


on a much wider: scale. 

Another company which has a 
ways had a sound expansion plan 
is National Cash Register Com 
pany, which began with a cruce 
machine designed to take the place 
of the old cash drawer. To thie 
‘ash drawer National added a di- 


vice which registered the amou)! 
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SALES department that shatters its quota always gets its 
share of applause. So does the plant superintendent who 
steps up production. 

But management often forgets other men who make contri- 
butions equally important to the firm’s profits . . . the men 
responsible for accounting and bookkeeping procedures. 

These men add to profits by saving money. Their initiative 
in seeking better ways to get more complete information for 
Management means more efficient operation and less expense. 
And it’s wise to remember that a small saving in expense can 
easily equal the profits from a sale many times as large. 

Today management is realizing this fact more and more. 
That’s why new recognition is being given to the men who 
recommend time-and-money-saving accounting and book- 
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keeping machines. Thousands of these machines made by 
National are saving expenses and reducing overhead for 
businesses all over the country. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business a National 
system can greatly aid your accounting and bookkeeping 
department to increase profits. This is easily proven. 

Judge the facts for yourself 
A National representative will examine the system you now 
use to handle money and keep records. Following this check, 
he will make recommendations for any improvements which 
he feels necessary. Recommendations like these have enabled 
heads of many accounting departments to point out definite 
opportunities for savings to their managements. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in Principal Cities. 











tribution machinery 





Increase consumer satisfaction 


A 10-Point Expansion Policy 


Improve the present product 6. Study and provide for future de- 


mands 


Improve and expand distribution ° 
facilities. Watch for new sales out- 
lets and opportunities 


Develop new uses for the product 
Find and develop new markets 
Design and develop new products 


to complete lines and utilize dis- 


No business can grow steadily and on a sound basis unless a long-pull 
expansion policy is enunciated by top management, and the necessary 
machinery set up to find and develop every opportunity for expansion 


Find and study merger or consoli- 
dation opportunities 


Study and evaluate new inven- 
tions, processes, methods 


Utilize full manufacturing ca- 
pacities 








of sale. By simply developing this 
basic idea, by electrifying it, and 
by adding mechanism to add, 
print, and classify, the company 
has expanded into many fields 
which probably 
dreamed of by its originators. 
Today your hotel bill is handed 
to you an instant after you ask 
for it because of National; your 
bank passbook is posted in a jiffy 
on a National machine; while in 
virtually every store in the land 
your cash is registered, a record of 
it made, together with a separate 
accounting of each clerk’s trans- 
action, and a departmental break- 
down or any of several other 
break-downs the merchant needs. 
That is not all; your pay check 
may be written on a National ma- 
chine, your sales analysis made on 
another National machine, and 
your billing and accounts receiv- 


were never 


able done simultaneously with cre- 
ating a bank deposit slip. And 
now National is almost ready to 
market a machine which will print 
a railroad ticket to as many as 
100 different stations by the press- 
ing of a few keys. 
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A book could be filled with 
stories of this type of expansion, 
which might be called Expansion 
by Product Development. Of 
course, mergers may play a part 
in such development, and they 
often do. But it is not necessarily 
a factor in expansion by product 
development. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
pansion policies is expansion by 
market development. We _ think 
that three famous companies are 
perhaps well nigh perfect exam- 
ples of expansion by market de- 
velopment. To name them, alpha- 
betically, they are Coca-Cola, 
Hershey and Wrigley. 

Coca-Cola has stuck religiously 
to its one product sold in but one 
form — a syrup. The product 
reaches the consumer in but two 
forms, either via the soda fountain 
glass or the bottle. For steady 
growth, almost no other company 
can show a better record than 
Coca-Cola, and its growth is due 
almost entirely to market expan- 
sion—basically getting more peo- 
ple to use the product. To do this, 
the company has followed three 


basic policies: (1) To insure the 
product reaching the consumer in 
perfect condition, (2) to give the 
consumer more opportunities to 
buy it, and (3) to remind the 
consumer frequently that the 
product is available. 

To insure the quality of th 
product when it reaches the con- 
sumer Coca-Cola has developed 
many devices such as refrigera- 
tors, coolers, bottle containers. 
The company has made exhaustiv: 
studies to determine just how best 
to cool a bottle of Coca-Cola to 
the right temperature ; it has made 
studies to determine the right 
temperature, and how much mor: 
Coca-Cola will be sold when it is 
offered to the consumer at the 
right temperature than when it is 
indifferently handled. 

These studies have gone along 
with studies of the right way to 
mix and serve a glass of Coca 
Cola. It is amazing how man} 
different things can go wrong a! 
a soda fountain to dilute the qual 
ity of the simple, but popula: 
drink. One might think any child 
could mix a Coca-Cola properly 
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Pick a number—or a name- 
and follow it through 


your company... 
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See how many times your company writes that number or name 
every month. A part number or description, customer or em- 


'@ ployee name, social security number. 


You'll be surprised—and shocked—at what that writing costs 


) you. And how easy it is for errors to creep in. 


You could write it just once on an Addressograph plate. It 
can then be rewritten again and again at a speed of 5000 words 


|’ or 30,000 figures a minute with 100% accuracy! 


Then you'd get out your payrolls quicker 
—Speed jobs through the plant 
—End errors on job tickets, invoices, identifications 
—Improve customer contacts 
— Make routing and shipping more efficient 
—Short-cut paperwork routines in every department 
k *& * 
Write information quickly the Addressograph way—instead 
of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand times by hand at a higher 
cost every hand-made time. 


Call the Addressograph representative in your city for full 
facts. But now—today—pick a name or a number and follow it 
through your company ... you'll be surprised. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRACE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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But the company spends a fortune 
each year to improve the quality 
of service at soda fountains. All 
these activities are part of its 
market expansion policy, although 
the company may not call it by 
any such name. Coca-Cola’s ad- 
vertising policy is too well known 
for comment, except to say that 
we counted 17 Coca-Cola signs in 
one block on an unimportant Chi- 
cago strect recently. We believe it 
safe to say no other company 
offers the consumer so many re- 
minders to buy its product. 
Hershey is another example of 
growth by market development. 
While the company has not stuck 
to one product, as has Coca-Cola, 
its products are limited in variety, 
and it has never attempted to de- 
velop a full line of candies, as have 
many other companies in this field. 
Its well-known chocolate and al- 
mond bar is one of America’s won- 
der products, commanding its field, 
holding its business year after 
year. One of the reasons for its 
commanding position and steady 
growth is the company’s herculean 
efforts to see that the product 
reaches the consumer in good con- 
dition. Several years ago a big 
distributor, who had little experi- 
ence with chocolate products, per- 
mitted several thousand dollars’ 
worth of Hershey chocolate bars 
to become slightly damaged by 
high temperatures. The distribu- 
tor thought he was “stuck” with 
the merchandise, because it was no 
fault of the 
damage occurred. When Hershey 


manufacturer the 


executives heard of the case they 
took back the damaged bars and 
sent the distributor a check in full. 
The company feared the damaged 
goods might get into the hands of 
consumers. 

No dealer, even in times when 
the product is plentiful, can buy 
more Hershey products than he 
‘an sell before deterioration in ap- 
pearance or quality begins. Her- 
shey representatives think nothing 
of asking a dealer to buy in 
smaller quanttties, so that every 
bar he sells reaches the consumer 
in perfect condition. 


Another company whose success 
is at least partially due to market 
expansion is William Wrigley Jr. 
Company. Wrigley has expanded 
its markets geographically, but its 
chief growth has been the result 
of great pains to insure the prod- 
uct reaching the consumer in good 
condition, and in finding more 
places where the consumer can buy 
it with the least amount of effort 
and exertion. And Wrigley has 
never hesitated to keep the con- 
sumer reminded of the company’s 
products. 

All three of these splendid ex- 
amples of sound expansion policies 
upon 


happen to be dependent 


sugar. As this is being written all 
three companies enjoy demand far 
greater than ability to supply it. 
At times there must have been 
many ideas advanced to all three 
companies to expand into other 
fields. Wrigley’s superlative sales 
machine could probably market a 
hard candy, a candy bar, or num- 
berless other confectionery prod- 
ucts. But the company sticks to 
four (in normal 
products, 


only three or 
times) chewing gum 
knowing full well there still re- 
main tremendous market expan- 
sion possibilities for these prod- 
ucts. Coca-Cola’s superb bottling 
setup could probably crack the 
market with several other soft 
drinks, with a ginger ale, a spark- 
ling water, or no telling what else. 
But it sticks to Coca-Cola, having 
proved over the years that there 
remain great possibilities for in- 
ducing more people to drink more 
Coca-Cola. 

No company should attempt to 
develop an expansion policy with- 
out a study of these three com- 
panies—Coca-Cola, Hershey and 
Wrigley—for it is possible that 
every company has within its own 
line enormous expansion possibili- 
ties, without the expense and risk 
of developing new products. 

It is an axiom that no company 
‘an remain on a sales plateau. 
Either it must expand or contract. 
It is for this simple reason that 
every well-managed company must 
have a sound expansion policy. 


A sound expansion policy must 
have machinery to: 

1. Improve the present product 

2. Improve and expand dis 
tribution facilities 
Increase consumer satisfac 
tion 
Develop new uses for th 
product 
Develop new products 
Study and provide for fu 
ture demands 
Find and study merger or 
consolidation opportunities 
Study and evaluate new in 
ventions, processes, ete. 
Find and develop new mar 
kets 

10. Utilize full manufacturing 
capacities. 

In the series of twelve articles 


on expansion policies which we 
have published during 1945, we 
believe that examples of every one 
of these ten points have been de- 
scribed. A study of virtually every 
company which can be termed a 


“erowth company” shows that 
growth is the result of a sound 
expansion policy, formulated early 
in the company’s history. 

As we pointed out in the very 
first article—the moment a com- 
pany begins to enjoy success and 
to earn profits, opportunities come 
for expansion. A competitor wishes 
to sell out, an inventor comes 
along with a product improvement, 
some new use appears for the prod- 
uct. Unless a company is geared 
to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities as they come, somebody 
else will profit by them. 

As 1945 draws to a close, there 
are many indications that great 
expansion is afoot in almost every 
progressive company and industry. 
New plants are going up; many 
gigantic research plants are being 
planned and erected; mergers are 
being announced daily; great 
plants built by the government for 
war work are being taken over by 
old companies. All this means but 
one thing—only the company with 
a sound, aggressive and progressive 
expansion policy, willing to follow 
expansion opportunities, can hope 
to keep pace with current growth. 
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TO SIMPLIFY YOUR 
BUSINESS PAPER WORK 





With Mimeograph* duplication, an 
amazing number of paper work func- 
tions can be handled with one writ- 
ing. This not only simplifies clerical 
detail, it also shaves down the margin 


for error and injects more positive 


Send for free folders which give full details on how Mimeograph 


duplication speeds and simplifies major business functions 


control all along the line. 

To show you how this works out in 
actual cases, two folders detailing the 
Mimeograph method of handling 
these important functions are ready 


to come to your desk. 
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COMPLETE PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


PURCHASING, RECEIVING oe \ 
AND INSPECTION : 


Paper work that controls, 
Positive control over all pur- and systematizes 


With 


offered by 


speeds 


chased parts and raw mate- factory functions. 


rial—and a single writing does the method 


it! Purchase order, receiving 


in suff- 


cient quantity to go to every- 


Mimeograph duplica- 


and inspection forms, tion, unnecessary rewriting is eliminated. One writing 


does the work of many. The black-on-white copies pro- 


one concerned, are produced from one original writing duced on the Mimeograph duplicator stand up under 


on a Mimeograph form-topped stencil sheet. legible. 


», Mimeograph duplicator 


*“MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
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d => 


A. B. Dick Company, De 
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How to Get Along 


With the Boss 





Many an able man fails to advance because he never 
learns the gentle art of getting along with top men. 
Here are simple suggestions which reveal why some 
men are forever ‘‘in Dutch’’ with the boss, and why 
others win advancement over men of greater ability 





BY JOHN GARTH 


¥ ONE of the several suburban 
factory towns which surround 
Chicago, a plant superintendent 
resigned because he could not get 
the president of the company to 
approve a rather extensive plant 
improvement project. 

When the successor arrived he 
reported on a Monday morning 
and, after the usual half-day spent 
in meeting the other executives, 
went for a tour of the plant, note- 
book in hand. 

After he had met the various 
department managers, foremen 
and supervisors, he began to work 
out a plan which he thought would 
open up a couple of obvious bottle- 
necks and speed production. 

In a few weeks he had a written 
proposal drawn up, with blue- 
printed floor plans, showing the 
new arrangement he recommended. 
No one who had been familiar with 
the old superintendent’s recom- 
mendations was surprised, for the 
new man’s recommendations were 
almost identical to the plans about 
which the former superintendent 
had been talking for several years. 

“You'll never get the boss to 
okay this plan,” one man after an- 
other told him. They explained 
how his predecessor had advocated 
the same changes for many years, 
without success. 
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Finally, about a month after his 
arrival, the new superintendent 
thought his plans were perfected 
to the point of asking for the presi- 
dent’s approval. He went in one 
morning, and at lunchtime was still 
working over the plans with the 
president. 

After lunch the president began 
to hedge. “The plan would cost a 
lot of money; perhaps the savings 
were not as much as estimated.” 
“It would upset production at a 
busy time.” He was not convinced. 
Anyway, he would wait until some- 
time when the plant was not so 
busy before making the proposed 
changes. 

“IT do not want to give you the 
idea that I am attempting to tell 
you how you should run your busi- 
ness. I have studied this plan and 
I am convinced that all my recom- 
mendations are sound. If they are 
not made, do you realize just what 
you are doing? You are giving me 
a ready-made alibi for any failure 
on my part to show improvements 
in this operation of yours. 

“Because I am convinced that 
my changes are necessary, I do not 
feel I can assume responsibility for 
much improvement until they are 
made. Now you see that brings us 
face to face with a mutual prob- 
lem. Shall I stay here, attempt to 


operate a plant against my better 
judgment, or should you even try 
to keep me here under the circum- 
stances?” asked the new 
intendent. 

“Oh, you are threatening to quit. 
Is that it?” The president was ac- 


super- 


customed to having his way and 
did not want to be crossed. 

“I do not want to put it that 
way. But I feel strongly that 
these changes should be made. If 
they are not made, I think that I 
am just human enough to remem- 
ber them whenever anything goes 
wrong. In the back of my mind 
there would be an alibi for every- 
thing. I do not think that is a 
healthy condition, and I do not 
think it would be smart for you 
to keep a man under these condi- 
tions.” 

The president leaned back in his 
big, old-fashioned chair, looked out 
the window. Slowly a sly grin came 
over his face. Gradually he turned 
his chair around so that he faced 
the new superintendent as he said: 

“T want you to go ahead with 
these changes immediately. I want 
to give vou a free hand in this 
plant. Before I did so I wanted 
to know that you were sure of your 
ground, that you felt strongly 
about your recommendations. 
These or similar recommendations 
have been made to me in a sort of 
hangdog, half-hearted or timid 
way for several years. I have long 
suspected the changes were needed, 
but not until now have I felt I had 
the right man to make them.” 

That is one way to get along 
with a boss. It is not often that a 
matter will come to a head in any 
such dramatic manner, for the 
simple reason that few executives 
have the courage to bring an is- 
sue to a head in such fashion. 
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In the important East St. Louis 
foundry of The Key Co., Kardex 
Visible starts by helping to plan pro- 
duction to meet delivery dates, and 
then goes right into the foundry and 
makes certain that actual output ad- 
heres to the schedule. Delivery 
dates bear no resemblance to num- 
bers pulled out of a hat—they match 
plans and meet promises! 


This Kardex record simplifies production 
planning and maintenance of delivery sched- 
ules for The Key Co. 
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“Our Kardex Visible Production 


Records reveal the past... con- 


* trol the present... and simplify 


future production planning.” 


Each week, the Kardex slides con- 
taining job and production data for 
that and the following week are re- 
moved from the cabinets and hungon 
the wall. A glance instantly “spots” 
any bogged down jobs and also dis- 
closes the details necessary to de- 
termine proper corrective action. 

As the Graph-A-Matic Signals in 
the visible margin of each job “pock- 
et” retract across the slide, they 
form a graphic chart, picturing in 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


THE KEY CO. 


color the progress on each job order, 
as well as the relative progress of all 
jobs. Not only is control super- 
accurate with this system, but the 
time and expense involved in keep- 
ing incomplete and overlapping re- 
cords are eliminated. 

Let a Systems Technician help 
you bring “‘time-table”’ performance 
to your production and delivery 
scheduling. Just call our nearest 


Branch Office. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Neither can a threat to resign, no 
matter how tactful, be recom- 
mended as the best way to get 
along with a boss. The real reasons 
this superintendent had his way 
with the boss were: (1) He came 
to the boss with a decision; (2) he 
had all the plans drawn, the cost 
estimated, the facts written out ; 
(3) he was willing to fight for his 
plan. 

Here then we have several sound 
principles in the art of getting 
along with a boss. And it must be 
remembered that everybody has a 
boss. The president must get along 
with the board chairman. The 
board chairman must get along 
with the executive committee, the 
biggest stockholder, or the stock- 
holders generally. The general 
manager has to report to the next 
man higher up; the various de- 
partment managers report to vice 


presidents, or other officers; the 


shipping clerk has a boss, his boss 
has a boss, and so on. It is the 
commonest problem in business- 
getting along with the boss. 

Perhaps the most frequent com- 
plaint of men about bosses is, “He 
will not approve my ideas and 
suggestions. Every time I suggest 
something new or progressive the 
brass hats turn me down.” 

Thousands of men have resigned 
from jobs for this one reason alone. 
And a large number of these resig- 
nations were useless, because in 
their new situations the same men 
met the same problem—“the boss 
will not adopt my ideas.” 

The trouble with this complaint 
is the boss doesn’t want ideas. He 
wants action and results. He prob- 
ably has plenty of ideas of his own. 
More 
probably suggested the same old 


than that — others have 
ideas for years. 

The reason bosses do not jump 
at ideas is that so many of them 
are considerably underdone. They 
are ideas of the moment, sudden 
bursts of thought, expressed in 
eager enthusiasm, but as full of 
holes as a screen. This is why so 
many bosses turn down mere ideas. 
They are not well rounded; no 
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thought has been given to cost 
factors; the originator of the idea 
has not bothered to draw up the 
plan in detail. 

In one highly successful organi- 
zation there is a tradition that no 
one ever submit a “rough idea” to 
any superior. Ideas and sugges- 
tions are wasted. But “rough 
ideas,” hasty suggestions, ideas 
based on a brief note are frowned 
upon. 

Any recommendation made by a 
subordinate to his boss, which costs 
money, must bring up the ques- 
tion in the mind of the 
“What will happen, or what will 
it cost if we don’t follow this sug- 


boss, 


gestion?” As long as the boss is 


going to think of it in this man- 
ner it is a good idea to attempt to 
make the estimate for him. Sup- 
pose you recommend a new sales- 
man for Salt Lake. You have only 
had a part-time representative 
there, or a broker handling the 
line. The boss thinks of the extra 
expense ; the salesman’s salary, his 
traveling expense ; telegrams, long 
distance calls ; salesman’s trip back 
to the plant, and perhaps an office 
and a secretary for the salesman. 
Then he thinks: “What will hap- 
pen if we go on as we are going?” 
One way to get along with the 
boss is to answer these questions 
for him. 
Another potent and common 
reason for not getting along well 
with a boss is to think of every- 
thing in terms of your own de- 
partment. The head of a business 
must think of the business as a 
Here is a 
which shows how prone executives 


whole. ‘ase in point 
are to think of business only in 
terms of their own departments. 

A medium-sized business was 
purchased by a wealthy corpora- 
tion which sent a new general 
manager to the business. One by 
one, he asked the different depart- 
ment heads to mect with him and 
discuss their problems. The sales 
manager wanted more salesmen ; 
the superintendent wanted a new 
boiler, a vast array of conveying 
office 


machinery; the manager 


wanted new lights, air condition- 
ing and acoustic ceilings. And so 
it went from one department to 
another. Not one had thought be- 
yond his own department. Not one 
had cost estimates or estimates of 
savings, lowered costs, or any- 
thing else to give the new general 
manager something he could get 
his teeth into quickly. 

Getting along with the boss is 
largely a matter of assuming 
authority and getting things done. 
Often the man the boss thinks most 
of is the man who runs to him the 
least. “Keep out of the boss’ hair” 
is good advice to a man who wants 
to get along well with the boss. A 
recent case shows what happens to 
a man who is forever pestering the 
boss about petty matters. There 
was a brilliant department head 
who was doing good work, but was 
inordinately ambitious. He wanted 
to be a vice president; he wanted 
his authority bolstered up by exec- 
utive orders; he wanted a more 
impressive office, and other marks 
of distinction. More than that, he 
expected to be told about once 
each week that he was good. He 
constantly suspected other execu- 
tives of hampering his brilliant 
work. Two or three times a year 
he would come into the president’s 
office with a threat to resign, or 
with tales about an amazing'y 
good offer from a competitor. 

One day he came in with the 
usual story; he had a wonderful 
offer 


wanted to stay where he was, but 


elsewhere. Of course he 
could some new arrangements be 
made? This time the president was 
uninterested. He simply said: 

“If vou have such a fine offer I 
would not think of standing in your 
way. I suppose you want to leave 
as soon as possible. How about 2 
weeks?” And there ended a prom- 
ising career with a splendid com- 
pany. Actually the man had no 
other offer anywhere near as at- 
tractive as he represented it to be. 
He is “free lancing” today. 

The president of this company 
simply grew tired of having this 
fellow in his (Continued on page 42) 
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ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
“The Ditto One-Writing principle greatly simplifies 
preparation of financial and accounting reports. With 
Ditto every copy is error-proof.” 


Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Houde Engineering Corporation Div. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


“Ditto gets out our up-to-the-minute bulletins for 
salesmen in less than five minutes. We save $40.00 a 
month over previous copying method and get’ our 


copies faster.” 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 


“Besides securing more complete records and elim- 
inating copying errors in payrolls, we are saving 57% 
of the time formerly required.” 

Ralph S. Webster, General Office Mer. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
“We chose the Ditto One-Writing Purchase Order’ 
Plan because of its simplicity, accuracy and flexibility.” 
R. K. Moore, Purchasing Agent 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


ORDER-BILLING DEPARTMENT 


“We found the solution to our back-order problem 
in Ditto . . . nothing could be simpler or more 


economical than this system.” 
Robert W. Graf 
Keystone Chromium Co. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


“Ditto gets orders into the shop three days earlier.” 
L. J. Wenstrup, Ass’t to Gen. Mgr. 
The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 


DEPARTMENT SPEEDS AND 


SAVES WITH DITTO.... 


You'll marvel at Ditto’s amazing flexibility and 
versatility. Every department can use Ditto and 
effect savings. That’s why business men choose 
Ditto. There’s no idle time for this versatile 
machine and every use saves money for your 
business. 


PURCHASING > ORDER-BILLING CJ Accounting Dept. [ Sales Dept. 


Company Name. 


My Name 


PAY ROLL = PRODUCTION ee Se Sees 
: DITTO, Inc., 667 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms 
B for the following Ditto Departments: 
2 (Check which System you desire) 
t C) Payroll Dept. 2.) Purchasing Dept. 
: (] Production Dept. [ Order-Billing Depr. 
¥ 
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How to Get Your Ideas Across 


(Continued from page 9) 


To obtain clarity in writing, 
words must be used accurately. 
The reader must not be confused 
by the possibility of a word or 
group of words meaning two or 
more different things. The words 
used to express an idea must mean 
precisely what the writer has in 
mind and the whole idea should be 
stated concisely. 

A general statement to the effect 
that the scenery is beautiful in a 
certain part of the country, un- 
known to the reader, would be in- 
effective because there is no meet- 
ing of the minds—there is no point 
of mutual knowledge. However, if 
the scenery is exactly described, a 
fuller appreciation of the charm 
of a scene is gained because the 
reader has probably had similar 
vistas disclosed and he understands 
the enthusiasm with which the 
beauties are described and his own 
enthusiasm is aroused. If the de- 
scription is carefully developed, 
the reader feels the urge to sec 
for himself ; his interest is aroused. 
Generalities fill up space, but con- 
vey no specific ideas because they 
allow the mind too much room in 
which to roam, and the chance is 
very small that the reader will 
perceive exactly what was in the 
mind of the writer. Repetition, 
association of ideas, satisfaction, 
interest, and a common language 
are demands the writer of instruc- 
tion must meet. 

The construction of an instruc- 
tion circular or letter requires 
careful planning if all of the re- 
quirements are to be adequately 
filled. Such letters and circulars 
cannot be written offhand, para- 
graph upon paragraph, but must 
be planned as a whole project. 

The following is one way in 
which ideas may be transferred 
from one level of management to 
another: 

Section 1. State the subject 
matter clearly but in condensed 
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form. Follow this with a definition 
of the topic and discuss it briefly, 
but tell the whole story. 

Section 2. Then explain the goal 
—and how it is expected this goal 
will be obtained through the me- 
dium of the instructions. If the 
instructions were given orally, this 
would be done. Inasmuch as it is 
more difficult to 
through written instructions than 


obtain results 
through the medium of oral in- 
structions, no less should be done. 
There is another advantage to 
this statement of the expected 
accomplishment—the reader ob- 
tains the satisfaction of having 
been let in on the secret. Too many 
times instructions are written 
without realizing that the reader 
is the one who must produce the 
results and he will only produce 
the results if he is properly inter- 
ested and enthused. 

Section 3. At this point the de- 
tailed instructions as to how the 
goal is to be gained may be pre- 
sented. Step by step, the idea 
must be developed; paragraph by 
paragraph, the definition of each 
phase of the idea and the neces- 
sary discussion and instructions, 
which should be comprehensible 
elaborations of the definition, must 
be given. It is in the writing of 
these instruction paragraphs that 
the game is won or lost. If they 
tie back to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the reader and build 
gradually from that point, the in- 
terest and the enthusiasm so nec- 
essary to success will be aroused. 
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ployees.’’ September 1945. 











Section 4. The closing para 
graphs should be used for the pur- 
pose of again restating the subject 
and summing up the results to be 
obtained. Throughout these para- 
graphs there should run the feel- 
ing of confidence and belief in the 
reader’s ability to apply the in- 
structions and obtain results be- 
yond those expected by the one 
whose idea is being transferred. 
This assurance gives the reader a 
sense of being important, as he is, 
to the ultimate results. It is neces- 
sary for him to feel this impor- 
tance before he will join whole- 
heartedly in the effort. 

Section 5. Now that the instruc- 
tion circular has been written, re- 
view it. Eliminate from it all ob- 
scure words—words not normally 
used by those who will receive the 
instructions. Eliminate all general 
statements and substitute specific 
ones, and do what else is necessary 
to change the circular from a sheet 
of paper marked up with black 
ink, to a message—a message of 
hope for better things, not a mes- 
sage which confuses. 

It is necessary to transfer ideas 
through the medium of written cir- 
culars, and it is desirable to have 
the ideas delivered intact—com- 
plete—and in a way that will be 
understood by the reader, not just 
by the writer. To obtain the neces- 
sary understanding, the transfer 
media must be carefully prepared 
with the tools of the instructor, 
the laws of learning and psy- 
chology, used to give form and 
meaning to the subject matter. 

The ability to transfer thought 
carries with it the chance for suc- 
cess. As a matter of fact, that is 
the only chance for success. A well- 
planned letter of instructions will 
result in an adequate transfer of 
thought and, if the thinking be- 
hind it has been well done and 
honestly done, the expected results 
will be obtained. 
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The First National Bank, Chicago—like thousands of other banks throughout 
the nation— speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 


Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
, have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
f) ect ad Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 
¢ v4 “ and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 

as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 

Burroughs Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
IN MACHINES 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


accounting machines—and matching each need with the specific 
type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 
big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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See Flaws in Labor Relations Plan 


(Continued from page 11) 


freedom, security, and human en- 
ginecring.” 

He suggests greater study of 
the problem and further develop- 
ment of the facts in connection 
with the situation created by man- 
agement’s investment in tools and 
machines which bring about great- 
er production. He says, in connec- 
tion with this, “Labor should share 
gains, but not take all.” 

Mr. Johnson thinks a meeting 
sponsored by this magazine might 
be helpful if it were very informal, 
on the theory that “an exchange 
of thought may do some good.” 

More constructive suggestions, 
somewhat similar to those just de- 
scribed, come from Jay Hormel, 
president of George A. Hormel & 
Company, famed food packer and 
canner at  <Austin, Minnesota, 
whose labor relations plan has at- 
tracted much attention for the 
7 years it has been in operation. 

Mr. Hormel is doubtful that a 
group of men, working without 
government status, could do much, 
“You have 
Landis and Will Hays as evidence 
to the contrary.” Continuing, he 
says, “I think that your proposal 


although he says, 


is interesting. It might be some 
tangible good would come from ‘a 
group meeting such as you con- 
ecive—how much would depend 
largely upon the degree of author- 
ity you might attribute to the 
group.” 
Commenting upon the real 
‘auses for labor strife Mr. Hormel 
examines the Nunn plan, put into 
effect at the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company in Milwaukee a number 
of years back, and which has been 
twice described in previous issues 
of American Business. He says: 
“Some years ago a labor econo- 
mist proposed that the unions 
should stop fighting about cents 
per hour and should bargain in- 
stead for labor’s over-all share of 
the total available income. Several 
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that 
there is a historical relationship 


economists have suggested 
within each industry which cannot 
be quickly changed much. Nunn 
has taken this idea and has worked 
for a number of years on a cold 
formula. His formula wouldn’t ap- 
ply to our business, but as I began 
to study these things as applied 
to ourselves, I discovered the right 
base for our particular business, 
and for 7 years we have had a 
profit-sharing plan based on a his- 
torical relationship which applies 
to our particular situation. 

“T suspect that Nunn’s experi- 
ence and ours are but two exam- 
ples of evidence to indicate that 
such a historical relationship can 
be discovered in most business sit- 
uations. The fact that these rela- 
tionships have not been badly up- 
set when we passed from the de- 
pression through the war situa- 
tion, and now this far out of it, 
supports the notion that they do 
not tend to change quickly, and, 
therefore, as a basis for division 
they seem to have a degree of per- 
manence on which to base reason- 
ably sound labor relations. 

“Of course, the point is that if 
we can agree in advance not on 
cents per hour, overtime penalties 
and the degree of feather-bedding, 
but instead agree on the propor- 
tion which will accrue to labor, all 
attention can be concentrated on 
increasing productivity. 

“I think I have indicated my 
concept of the only real cure for 
our labor problems, namely, to 
eliminate the cause of the conflicts. 
I don’t know just how much suc- 
cess Nunn and some of these others 
claim to have found in trying to 
follow this principle. I will have to 
confess to you that we do not have 
yet a Utopia at our house, but on 
the other hand, I definitely believe 
we have made progress. However, 
I am sure that no general pattern 
along these lines will be established 


in the immediate future, so the 
proposals to which you directed 
your article will still be facing us 
for a considerable period. 

“I suggested that the group 
you propose would have to have 
government status in order to 
succeed. I might also suggest that 
a volunteer group could hardly 
be expected to carry such a bur- 
den over a long continuing period. 
Therefore, I think I would embrace 
your idea as something which 
might well be tried within the pres- 
ent emergency, but with recogni- 
tion that some other means must 
be found for the long pull.” 

Now what conclusions can we 
draw from these comments? They 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The idea of a group of volunteers, 
from both labor and management, to 
study facts and develop a better pattern 
for labor relations has definite flaws. 
Some of these flaws are: 

(a) The group would not have enough 
authority. 

(b) It would be a long grueling task 
to which few men could devote 
themselves long enough to accom- 
plish results without great per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

(c) Conclusions or suggestions by such 
a group would not be very effec- 
tive. 

2. Management, with a few exceptions, 
has failed to develop a constructive pro- 
gram, and has remained on the defensive. 

3. Management needs greater under- 
standing of labor needs, closer touch 
with labor, and constant contact with la- 
bor leaders. 


The failure, or near-failure of 
the Labor-Management Conference 
recently held in Washington would 
seem to offer evidence that still 
another group, suth as we sug- 
gest, would be doomed to failure. 
If we accept the idea that a volun- 
teer group could do nothing there 
are two alternatives. They are: 
(1) Government action, by legis- 
lation, designed to hamper labor, 
or (2) continuation of the present 
haphazard and _ belligerent rela- 
tionship between management and 
labor. In other words, we pass the 
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, and touch alone, operates the Result—time saved...fatigue reduced. ..more 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding Machine. work...money saved for you. 


The keys of the simple, “10-key keyboard” are Underwood Sundstrand Adding Machines are 

so grouped that “touch” operation becomes made in models to fit all problems, from 
the easy and natural way to work. Even a simple listings, involving addition and sub- 
totally inexperienced operator learns in a traction, to simultaneous accumulation of group 


few days. and grand totals. 


This leaves the eyes completely free to concen- Thousands of offices, banks, factories and stores 
trate on the worksheets, while the fingers speed have made this profitable investment in Under- 
the numbers into the machine. wood Sundstrand efficiency. It will pay you, too! 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day! 


UT ivek-Ta"Zeley> Corporation... one Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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When the Business Doctor 


makes a diagnosis... 


Themanagement engineer figuratively 
raises the roof...examines the workings 
of the company, appraises both physical 
and personal assets, makes an analysis 
and comprehensive study on which he 
bases all his recommendations. To the 
assignment he brings an unprejudiced, 
outside point of view, the full benefits of 
experience, the services of specialists. 
His first requirement is a full set of facts 
...A lack of information is invariably a 
symptom of corporate anemia, and poor 
circulation of information indicative of 
business ill health ... So many manage- 


buck to the government, or resign 


to a continuation of 


present conditions, hoping that |i- 


ourselves 


bor and management will eventual- 


| ly work out a better pattern of 


| relations. 





The trouble with the latter a| 
ternative is that much stands in 
the way of improving labor rel: 
tions so long as management ge 
erally stands aloof from labor 
leaders and deals with them onl 
when forced by strikes or threats 
of strikes to deal with them. An 
other difficulty is the one to whic! 
we called attention at the begin 
ning of this article—labor’s nec«| 
for maintaining its membership. 

So long as it is as difficult as i! 
is to maintain membership in labo; 
unions, we will always have to have 
a militant, aggressive labor leade: 
ship, forever stirring up members 
to make new demands upon man 
agement. This is why many man 
agement men feel it is the height 


| of futility to attempt to improve 


labor relations. They believe no 


| matter what labor is granted it 
| will soon be back with more de 


| mands. 


And, to some extent at least, 


| this is historically true. All 
| through the past, in most labor 


| unions 


one goal is no sooner 


| reached than another is set. This 


ment engineers make McBee their first | 


prescription—not only for immediate 
needs but for the firm’s future welfare. 


| must be true, because if a union 
| stopped “demanding” it would be- 


| come static, would soon die of dry 


| As 


Ouvr business is making essential | 


business facts available faster. McBee | 


methods and products are practical, | + ‘” 
: : | ay, less work. 
easy to use, efficient... custom designed | tos atten var ei ta Aer ceding 

| Surely there is a limit to the 


and especially adapted to your business 
...tend to cut non-productive expense 
and overhead... and enable executives 
to make sound decisions promptly, 
saving undue worry and time. For 
full information, call the nearest office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities | 





rot. Business does the same thing. 
soon one goal is 
reached, another higher one is set 
up and attempted. 

As things stand now the goal is 


as sales 


amount of pay raises which can be 
tacked on while the hours of work 
go down. The trouble is, it ap- 
pears to us, that labor’s exclusive 
attention is directed to more 
money, or what amounts to more 
money, expressed in different ways, 
such as shop rules, more men for 
the same work, feather-bedding. 
ete. 

Would it be possible for our 
group, if we can develop one, to 
study ways and means in which 
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ual- ; are the heart of 


good lighting 
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Here is one way G-E Lamps can help to make a modern office pleasant for tenants 

and customers, for workers and executives. G-E. Slimline lamps will fit into com- 

pact wall coves, while overhead, G-E fluorescent lamps can give plenty of con- 
centrated or general light. 


FILAMENT 





For tomorrow, G-E Slimline lamps will join 
with G-E fluorescent and filament lamps to 


bring you new help, greater service from lighting. 


G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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With USPM MAILROOM EQUIP- 
MENT NOW IN PRODUCTION, 
there is no longer an excuse for slip- 
shod handling of mail. From now on, 
your customers will expect and de- 
mand prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. You’re going to find a 
fast, smooth-operating mailroom in- 
creasingly essential. 


DON’T DELAY THE MODERNIZATION OF YOUR MAILROOM! If your 








mailroom doesn’t get incoming mail 
distributed quickly . . . if outgoing mail 
misses trains and planes . . . in other 
words, if your customers’ wants aren’t 
attended to promptly, there’s a very 
good chance that they'll take their 
business elsewhere. It’s up to you to 
give service—and fast! There’s no bet- 
ter way to provide this type of service 
than to install USPM mailroom sys- 
tems and equipment. 


YOUR USPM SPECIALIST CAN BE OF REAL HELP TO YOU in smoothing 





out the operation of your mailroom. 
He will know just what you need to 
handle your mail quickly and ade- 
quately. You’llsave time and money 
by following his suggestions. Get 
ready for the flood of business just 
ahead. Start the reorganization and 
modernization of your mail-hand- 
ling department by getting in touch 
with him TODAY! 


Metered Mail Systems. . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . .. Ticketograph Systems ... All units now in production 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


(OT @) <5 <1 0) = 7-5 wLO)y 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 


the unions can maintain member- 
ship and become strong, pros- 
perous and permanent without 
making uneconomic demands upon 
management for higher pay and 
less work? 

We think that a group of r 
sponsible, unbiased men could work 
in cooperation with farsighted | 
bor leaders to develop a prograi 
which would lead to the bettermen; 
of workers’ lives in such a way 
that the interest and loyalty of 
many workers would be enlisted. 

Labor has money; it has power ; 
it has leadership of great. skil 
Management has skill, organiziny 
ability, financial sense and respon 
sibility. Suppose we put the com 
bined | skills 
work on a program. Such a pro 
gram might be better hospital fa 
‘are, Vas! 


together and star! 


cilities, better medical 
building projects in which labor's 
dollars could be loaned to members 
for home building on a scale almos! 
as large as we could expect from 
government. 

There may be management lead 
ers who would balk at the idea ot! 
working with unions to help unions, 
but management does this for its 
customers. Why shouldn’t it do thi 
same for its workers? If manage 
ment’s customers were as dissatis 
fied as labor is, management woulc 
get busy and do something con 
structive quickly. 

The area in which management 
and labor could work together to 


improve worker conditions is wide. 
We need not confine ourselves to 
thinking about better medical care, 
better hospitals and better homes. 
We could go on to better schools 
which would more nearly meet thi 


needs of labor’s dependents; w 
could set up and foster some sucli 
enterprises for labor’s children, 
such as we have so successfully 
done for farm children in the 4-H 
movement. 

But before any of these things 
shall come to pass, somebody, som 
one person, or some group of per 
sons, must devise a more stable, « 
more sane pattern for labor-man 
agement negotiation, and we stil! 
think our suggestion that a grou} 
could be found to do it is sound 
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MARKETS 


Signs are necessary to complete the sales chain. Distribution with- 
out point of purchase identification is sheer waste. Dealer signs 


continue to work for you years after they have paid for themselves. 


WE 


ARE NOW BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 


Artkraft* is now offering the finest signs ever produced at the lowest cost in history. Certified audited records show 
Artkraft* signs to be 999/1000% perfect over a period of years. 


DELIVERIES ARE NOW BEING MADE 


Prompt action now will assure you a favorable position on our production schedule. 


New Underwriter approved features (patents applied for) have 
even further improved Artkraft* product. The entire surface of the 
sign is streamlined, with ten-year guaranteed porcelain finish, all 
exposed bolts have been eliminated, and a streamlined front end 
comes off to permit servicing without the use of a screw driver. All 
insulated high tension cable has been replaced by copper bus bar, 
and the tube sections rest on (not against) tube supports held in 
place by Artkraft’s* new phosphor bronze, instant mounting tube 
retaining clips, effecting the first positive 
tube mounting ever developed. This pro- 
vides a definite centering where tubes 
enter the sign, making possible the elimi- 
nation of unsightly bushings. A phosphor 
bronze spring clip on the end of the elec- 


trode has a fork-like end opening for easy, instant and positive con- 
tact with the bus bar and quick removal for service. The dealers’ 
name panel is illuminated by means of a cold cathode fluorescent 
tube grid, eliminating lamp replacements. 


Artkraft's* exclusive features also include Porcel-M-Bos'd letters 
raised out of the heavy sheet steel. This process produces a sign 
which is 75% more attractive and readable. Patented Galv-Weld 
frame construction prevents rust and vibration. 


During the past quarter century we have regularly served such 
leading merchandisers as Frigidaire, and other divisions of Gen- 
eral Motors, Lee Tires, Shell, Westinghouse, Kelvinator, Pittsburgh 
Paints, Ohio Oil Co., A & P, and countless others. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Signs 


THE ARTKRAFT* 


SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


Bishop and Kibby Streets 
SIGNS OF 


r 
THIS COUPON FOR 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


YOUR CONVENIENCE 





LONG LIFE* FOR 


The Artkraft* Sign Company 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


Bishop and Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


QUANTITY BUYERS 





A society of self-governing men is more powerful, more creative than 
any other kind of system, however disciplined, however centralized. 











*Trademarks Reg. U. es yay. a 
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Please send, without obligation, full details on Artkraft* signs 
C) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 
] W e are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd storefront signs. 











DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


sex 


A is 


.»s AND YOUR TRADE STANDING 
7s that a good Cavertment / 


It may cost a lot more than $1500 to launch a newly-hired salesman, 
who will carry your business reputation in his hands. It may be months 
before you learn how he is guarding your hard-earned good will. 

Is it worth $12.50 to know what he did and how he did it for at 
least the past quarter of his life? Is it worth that to know his proba- 
bilities—based on past performance—of making a return on what it 
costs you to train him? Can any concern afford to hire except with 
full knowledge? 

Retail Credit Company, for 46 years an international reporting 
agency, now serving thousands of nation-wide concerns, has made 
millions of character reports. It offers Special Salesman Selection 
Reports, which help you to hire with full knowledge. These report 
the life and activities of the subject for a minimum of the last 
quarter of his life—wherever he may have lived or worked, for 
$12.50 per individual. 

Other specialized reporting services are also available to in- 


vestigate key people and salaried personnel. 


Contact any of the 101 Retail Credit Company Branch 
Offices for full information, or write the Home Office, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Send for this booklet 


GOT, 


Saae 2 
FOUNDED | Ne 1899 


REPOKE 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL REPORTING AGENCY 


Red Tape Gets Gate 
At Shotwell 


(Continued from page 17) 


first outlined this system to ow 
auditor,” said Howard Roeser. 
controller for Shotwell, “he was 
certain it would never work, and 
even declined to have anything to 
do with it at first. As we proved ii 
in actual practice, he became inter 
ested and has since advised othe: 
clients to use our system. 

“We first put in the system be 
cause of the high turnover in ac- 
counting and clerical help during 
the war. We felt we had to sim 
plify our methods so we could us 
untrained, inexperienced help when 
necessary. We have put clerks 
without previous training and al 
most no instruction to work in our 
payroll department, and had them 
get out the payroll with no delay. 

“We are ‘sold’ on_ simplified 
methods. As soon as conditions be- 
come more normal we are putting 
the so-called ‘bookless bookkeeping’ 
in the accounts receivable depart- 
ment, in which the copy of the in- 
voice, filed in a pocket, becomes 
the accounts receivable record, in- 
stead of ledger sheets bound in 
loose-leaf books. 

“We proved this system during 
the war in our sugar records. We 
are in the candy business and the 
sugar rationing rules permit us to 
recover sugar in candies sold to 
the Armed Services, the Army post 
exchanges, Navy ships’ service 
stores. At first we set up a ledger 
system for recording all sugar 
which went into candy going to 
these customers. But we found we 
were not getting an accurate rec- 
ord. We bought the equipment for 
filing invoice copies in pockets and 
are using these copies as our rec- 
ords of sugar due us. The system 
has been much more simple and 
accurate. Hence we are certain the 
same plan will work in accounts 
receivable as soon as we can in- 
stall it.” 
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Re-convert more easily and economically 
with record-keeping equipment by 








CASHGARD 
CHESTS 


. . . Save up to 73% on 
burglary insurance rates— 
discourage hoidup attacks. 


V-LINE 
. . . Posting Trays eliminate 
compressors—keep ledgers in ’ 
perfect order—easy stuffing. 
CARDINEER 


. .. Rotary Card File speeds 
reference and posting—main- 
tains control at minimum cost. 





MICROFILM 


FLOFILM .. . A self-con- 
tained microfilm process 
— finishes microfilm one 


FLEX-SITE 


TRA-DEX 
. » « Vertical Visible Files 
with 3-way visible mar- 
gins give facts at a glance. 


to SENSE must play 


a big part in re-conversion. 


To know how to speed up proc- 
esses—to transform energy easily 
—to keep tab on details with the 
least expenditure of time, space 
and money—these are the ele- 
ments that spell success now 


that peace re-converts business. 


Here, illustrated, are a few short- 
cuts in both record-keeping and 


protection. Each product is 


hour after exposure. 





SAFE-T-STAK 


. . » Steel Storage Files save 
space, stack to ceiling, lock 
vertically and horizontally. 


designed to meet certain spe- 
cific needs. Experience has 
proven their adaptability—their 
surprising economy—their effi- 
ciency in time-saving, space- 


saving and cost-saving. 


Diebold can supply the system 
you need, whether visible, verti- 
cal or rotary. Diebold then offers 
ways and means to protect all 
valuable records from fire, theft 


and unnecessary wear. 


. Visible Binders offer 
large visible margins for 
wide range of record sizes. 


SAFES 


. . . Let the Diebold * 
}| Man measure your 
¥} fire hazard—balance 
it with |, 2 or 4-hour 
| protection. 





May we suggest you call in a 
Diebold man to discuss your 
needs. He is especially trained 
by experience and contact to 
guide you through tough recon- 
version bottle-necks of record- 
keeping. Just a phone call will 
bring him. Hundreds of con- 
sumers use Diebold in just this 
way. Why not you, also! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Scuce 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS @ FIRE AND BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS e 
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While She Powders 
Her Nose... 


ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


—faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business ma- 
chines ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the 
mechanism. Then it will type letters—automatically—from 
two to three times faster than human typists can work. Your 
typist can operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely 
and individually typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any other “‘personal- 
izing’’ references. 


po cRUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 


AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in 
one-third the time. 


Sales managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. 
Rush the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 
companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 312, Chicago 22, Illinois 


me eee ae ae ae ae ee 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 312 ' 








How to Get Along 
With the Boss 


(Continued from page 30) 


hair; which is why some men never 
get along with the boss. They de- 
mand too many instructions; go 
back for further instructions too 
often; make too frequent progress 
reports, expecting a pat on the 
back each time. Then when the job 
is finally done, they attempt to 
make it appear as an earth-shak- 
ing achievement. 

It is only human for executives 
to want credit for their accom- 
plishments, but many men stand 
in their own way by constantly 
secking credit for every routine 
job they perform. They seemingly 
forget this is what they are paid 
for and that only special achieve- 
ment, beyond and above reasonable 
expectations, deserves special com- 
mendation. 

What they forget is that the 
boss often had a share in the ac- 
complishment, and that he, being 
human also, would be glad to have 
a share of the credit himself. It is 
a wise executive who realizes that 
the boss is seldom averse to being 
given part of the credit and praise 
for some of the good work that 
goes on in the organization. The 
man who is most likely to get along 
well with the boss is the fellow who 
understands this psychology. 

The job of the head of any busi- 
ness is making the business move 
forward smoothly—in other words, 
his is a job of coordination. To be 
successful in coordinating the var- 
ied talents, skills and abilities of 
different men, he needs the fullest 
cooperation of every executive. 
And he needs executives who can 
see the business picture as a whole, 





not just one little corner of it. 
Wherever there is an executive in 
a department operation who un- 
derstands his relationship to the 
business as a whole, there is an 


610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


1 
Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually typewritten letters l 
a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am under no obligation. | 


Name.... 
Company 
Address 


City executive who has no trouble “get- 





ting along with the boss.” 
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LIFT YOUR OFFICE TO A HIGHER PLANE 
with 
G-F RIGID FRONT FILES 
50 Series 


HIRTY-FIVE years’ experience in manufacturing 


the world’s finest steel filing equipment is incor- 
porated in the G-F 50 Series—used and preferred in 
thousands of business offices for easy operation, un- 
usual ruggedness and durability. The 50 Series com- 
prises a complete line of 3-, 4-, and 5-drawer rigid front 
cabinets of full 28” depth. Used with G-F Super-Sys- 
tem, this file affords a simple, efficient means of safe, 


economical filing at low lifetime cost. 


See the 50 Series Rigid Front File now on display at 
G-F Dealers and Branch Offices. Write for complete 
catalog of G-F metal filing equipment. 


RS gh een 
\ aed 


“a 
J me = 








THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





METAL DESKS - GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING CABINETS + STEEL SHELVING + FILING SUPPLIES « STORAGE CABINETS 
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This Record Reveals Extra Skills of Workers 


(Continued from page 13) 


”° 


“Salaried Employees History, 
was designed. All salaried em- 
ployees were asked to fill it out. 

To explain the project to all 
concerned, representatives of the 
industrial relations department 
discussed it thoroughly with plant 
managers and department heads, 
so they were in a position to ex- 
plain fully the purposes of the 
project to their subordinates. In 
addition, the card itself bore a 
boxed statement which read: 

“In order to make certain the 
division has sufficient information 
concerning your qualifications to 
make the most effective utilization 
of your services, will you kindly 
fill out the following questionnaire 
and return it to the salaried per- 
sonnel department.” 

This questionnaire called for 
much the usual personal informa- 
tion, together with special train- 
ing, job qualifications, and work 
interests. Employees were asked to 
list the more important work ac- 
tivities in which they had experi- 
ence as a worker, as a student, or 
as a trainee, together with the 
company name or training insti- 
tution where they had such expe- 
rience, and the dates. They were 
also asked to list the job or jobs 
for which they considered them- 
selves best qualified. On the back 
of the card was an invitation to 
list their work interests in case 
they were interested in a type of 
work different from those listed on 
its face. 

Many thousands of cards were 
turned in and the third step was 
to make the information thus ob- 
tained as readily available as pos- 
sible. For this purpose, a person- 
nel record card was devised which 
could be sorted quickly and ac- 
curately. 

This card, 8 by 10 inches in 
size, is in duplicate form to provide 
a carbon copy, the two sections 
being perforated for tearing 
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apart. The industrial relations de- 
partment of each plant types such 
a card for each of its salaried per- 
sonnel, retains the original, and 
sends the duplicate copy to the 
general offices. 

This card record serves all the 
purposes of a personnel folder, as 
it bears all of the information 
formerly kept. 

Around the margins of the card 
are small holes with code letters 
and figures, while beneath these 
are printed the classifications for 
which the codes are used. Each of 
the several hundred skills listed in 
the original job analysis has been 
assigned a four-letter code. The 
code figures are used for other 
purposes, as explained below. 

At the top, front side of the 
card is a code to indicate in which 
one of the more than twenty 
Fisher Body plants the worker is 
employed. Next is his education, 
including general college (GC) 
and high school, sex, accounting, 
and a special classification, such 
as war veteran. The double row 
of holes in the top, center, is a re- 
serve not being used at present, 
and the same applies to all of those 
in the right-hand margin of the 
card. 

Next coded section after the 
special classification indicates the 
type of education, such as tech- 
nical school, business school, or 
other. To the right of that is pro- 
vision for coding the worker’s 
name. Beginning with Aa _ this 
scheme runs all the way through 
the alphabet and affords a possible 
combination of 99 applications. 
The purpose of coding the names 
is to make re-sorting the cards 
convenient for getting them back 
in proper filing sequence after they 
have been mixed as a result of 
other sorting operations. 

The three classifications of work 
specialization are written in full 
on the card. The three job classi- 


fications are written in code letters 
on the card and are also punched 
in the margins. 

Beginning at the bottom, left- 
hand corner of the card, the ab- 
breviation SAP stands for “sep- 
aration allowance paid,” and is 
applicable only in certain cases 
of rehire. Next is the marital 
status. The next two refer to two 
other GM _ divisions which were 
comparatively inactive during the 
war. Many employees of these di- 
visions were transferred to Fisher 
Body Division. Then comes citi- 
zenship, and the code indicates 
whether the employee is a native 
American or has his first or second 
naturalization papers. EX means 
exempt from the provisions of the 
wage and hour law. SDE indicates 
“service date established,” or when 
employed. This is followed by an 
optional classification, then the 
first job classification. The second 
and third job classifications are 
coded at the bottom of the card. 
Also at the bottom is provision 
for coding the worker’s separation 
status in case he leaves. The code 
has been developed to indicate prin- 
cipal reasons for quitting, as well 
as for voluntary and involuntary 
separation. 

Spaces on both front and back 
of the card are provided for filling 
in much the usual type of person- 
nel record. 

When the card has been filled 
out, an analysis of the employee’s 
status, education, job classifica- 
tion, etc., is made and the proper 
holes in the margins of the card, 
opposite the codes indicating all 
of these details, are marked. The 
card is then “grooved” by notch- 
ing out the holes marked and leav- 
ing all other holes intact. 

Cards are kept in steel cabinet 
files and are arranged alphabeti- 
cally in two groups—male and fe- 
male. 

Now, when one of the many 
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WHITE Upper Wa < 
Reflect the Mar” alt 


says LAROS 


Laros Lingerie is nationally known for its 
og, 5. cutte Pere excellent quality, it is not surprising that its manufac- 
Prove ysis cg, eo tare steers WG turers believe quality begins with “good plant house- 
contresent _ are of ou yusekt 8 te, Spousenserlt keeping”, and that WHITE paint plays an important 

wre on tepere® ; en part in their housekeeping and efficiency program. The 
= gi Prem tls me ast Laros letter herewith reiterates a fact which has been 
one oor known by lighting engineers for years: namely, that 
paint and light are partners in creating good seeing con- 

ditions and hence, in increasing production. 


7, 1945 
seprtonder i 


upper pg —- 


ro 4 ” _ we tanas SUK A good WHITE paint of lasting whiteness is best 
for ceilings and walls because it has maximum reflectivity, 
eliminates glare and gloomy shadows through proper 
distribution of light over the whole working area, and 
gets the most out of both natural and artificial light. 


Our booklet, “Color for Industry”, tells more about 
the partnership of Light and Paint in promoting and 
prolonging the efficiency of your workers. Send for a 
free copy of this helpful booklet: TODAY. 





RI 


ee eiiteninnstsnsenecienccisenesinnsniocsimneiens ° 


U. $. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO, 
3-L Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


© esr a 8m. ENR Egg SA 


Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
16-page illustrated booklet entitled ''Color for Industry"’. 





ATTENTION...........-. 
Pee sccticesesecesinessene 








BARRKELED (al SUNLIGHT 


SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 2 IN MAINTENANCE PAINTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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How to give them 


EVEN LIGHT 


for better office 
work 


Wanted: Good lighting distribution throughout the clerical 
section of the Warner Chemical Company. Bothered by “spotti- 
ness” and low levels of light, they asked for help in improving 
lighting conditions. 


Problem: To secure as uniform distribution of light as pos- 
sible with the use of present outlets. And also to help create a 
good-looking, modern office for greater efficiency. 


Solution: Wakefield GRENADIERS No. PG2488 in contin- 
uous rows placed 7 feet apart did the trick. Their streamlined 
functional design puts plenty of light down on desks, and their 
translucent plastic sides provide light on walls and ceilings for 
greater eye comfort and better working conditions. The fact that 
GRENADIERS provide a wireway for feed wires made it easy to 
utilize present outlets with a minimum of change. Incidentally, the 
ease of hanging GRENADIERS greatly speeded the installation. 
Lighting level after 1000 hours operation: 35-40 footcandles. 


Your lighting problem may be different, but you can be certain 
of this: Wakefield will be glad to work with you to see that you 
get the lighting results that you want, plus dependable equip- 
ment. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting maintenance 
—cleaning fixtures and walls and relamping—can double or triple 
your light! Get the lighting value you pay for—check up today! 





Clakegiild 


— Ts 


THE GRENADIER 


THE COMMODORE ALSO THE ADMIRAL 


Ig 
/ 








plants need an employee who is 
qualified to fill a specified position, 
the industrial relations depart- 
ment of that plant first goes 
through its own files in search of 
such an employee. If it fails to 
find one, it refers the request to 
the general offices at Detroit, 
where duplicate cards of all sala- 
ried employees of all Fisher Body 
plants are on file. 

The search in either case is ex- 
pedited by the coding and groov- 
ing described above. A group of 
cards are removed from the file, 
evened up, then a needle is run 
through the hole or holes opposite 
the code on the card which repre- 
sents the particular skill required. 
If the code is a single letter or 
figure, a single needle is used. If 
it is expressed in more than one 
letter, figure or combination (skills 
are represented by four-letter 
codes), then a multiple-needle de- 
vice called a selector is used. The 
cards are lifted up on the needle 
and those which have been grooved 
for that classification fall out of 
the pack, because the holes have 
been notched out. 

All of the many thousands of 
cards on the file can be sorted in 
a few hours. In actual practice, it 
is seldom necessary to sort all of 
them, because of the general clas- 
sifications. In searching for em- 
ployees who possess prescribed 
qualifications, for example, it is 
seldom necessary to sort both the 
male and female lists, because one 
or the other sex is required, or 
because one or the other is not at 
all likely to be qualified for the 
particular job. 

While no statistics on the sub- 
ject have been kept, the plan has 
been helpful to the employer by 
making possible the discovery of 
much unsuspected talent in the or- 
ganization. It is helpful to the 
employees because of the conse- 
quent upgrading of many of them. 
Instead of going into the market 
and bidding for employees possess- 
ing the required skills, this division 
now surveys its own organization, 
quickly and thoroughly, and usu- 
ally finds one or several employees 
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qualified for upgrading to that 
particular job. 

A few unusual examples will 
serve to illustrate how thoroughly 
the plan works. When this division 
first work, 
supervisory caliber, especially 
those who had experience in metal- 


entered war men of 


working, were at a premium. This 
analysis discovered one man who 
was near the top as an executive 
of one of its assembly plants and 
who had had early training as a 


machinist. He was promptly trans- | 
ferred to a fabricating plant of | 


this division where his 
shop experience could be used to 
better purpose in the management 
of the plant. . 

A number of welding engineers 
who were highly skilled and ex- 
perienced were required. Six were 
found doing other work. 


The patent department needed | 


another lawyer; several men in 
the organization who had legal 
training and experience’ were 
found, and one of them filled the 
position satisfactorily. 

A number 
were required; these were readily 


of field servicemen 


discovered among the employees 
and upgraded. 
A number of technical writers 
were discovered in the same way. 
When a call came in for an in- 
surance statistician, one was found 
in the organization. 


A specifications supervisor for | 


the engineering department was 
discovered in the same way. 

Many foremen who had special 
skills discovered for 
specified assignments, as have en- 


1ave been 
have | 


gineers and technicians, stenogra- 


phers, bookkeeping machine oper- | 


ators, and others. 

The advantages to the employ- 
ees are quite obvious and the plan 
is said to have been a splendid 
morale builder. 

So far, the plan has been con- 
fined to salaried employees only, 
but it has included all of them, 
from bottom to top. 

It has not been applied to 
hourly rate employees because 
management feels the procedure is 
still in the stage of development. 
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Danger! Men Re-working 


Just as many an office manager got 
almost reconciled to the difficulties 
of wartime crowding and disar- 
rangement in all departments... 
along comes reconversion, and he has 
a new set of problems. If you're in 
that spot—trying to put things back 
as they were, so that everything ticks 
as once it did—there’s a man who 
can help you. He’s that cheerful 
expert— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 


His degree of ‘‘O.D.” means he’s a 
“Doctor of Offices”—and he knows 
how to make every kind of office set- 
up work at its very smoothest. He 


helped many offices readjust to war- 
time conditions. And he'll be just as 
useful when it’s time to reconvert. 


Ask him to drop in. No charge; no 
obligation. He'll know what's best 
to do with the equipment you now 
have—and probably he’ll be able to 
get you any new equipment you need. 
Ask him for his useful book, ‘‘Man- 
ual of Desk Drawer Layout’’. Simply 
call your local Art Metal Branch, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. If your Personnel 
Manager would like a copy of our 
new book on personnel records or 
your Sales Manager a copy of “‘Com- 
mand Post for Sales Managers”’, sim- 
ply write us. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company © 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 





Wabash) 0 Art Natal 


Sp: ae 7) 


sues | 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


sn 


PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 


FOR BUSINESS so 
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A Modernized Stock Control Plan 


(Continued from page 14) 


recording products manufactured 
and products sold. 

Since materials reach us several 
days before their invoice, the most 
effective method of keeping the 
stock ledger current is to post to 
it from lot tickets on which the 
receiving clerk indicates all incom- 
ing materials as received. 

“In” postings are made to the 
stock ledger and a control sheet 
simultaneously (see Figure A) on 
multiplying-typewriter - bookkeep- 
ing machines. The control sheet 
contains a transcription of all “in” 
items and is used in making off- 
setting entries. It also supplies 
proof figures that accurate post- 
ings were made to the ledger. 

The machine automatically com- 
putes the new quantity balance by 
adding together the old quantity 
balance and the “in” quantity. 
The new value balance is obtained 
as a continued operation through 
multiplying new quantity balance 
by standard price, the latter figure 
being taken from the top of the 
ledger form. 

The proof of an individual “in” 
posting is the total of the last 
two columns on the control sheet 
equals the figure shown in the pre- 
ceding, or “‘value balance” column. 
Thus, in Figure A, 56.30 plus 
28.15 equals 84.45. In other 
words, “original value” plus “ad- 
ditions” equals “new value.” 

“Out” postings are printed on 
stock ledger, production order, 
stores requisition, and control 
sheet in one operation (see Figure 
B). Not only are all these records 
posted simultaneously but, in ad- 
dition, we know the value of the 
individual transaction each time. 

Our posting machines handle 
fractions as easily and quickly as 
whole numbers, which is a decided 
advantage since about one-third 
of our stores items involve frac- 
tional amounts. 

When an item is purchased for 
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the first time, a form made out by 
the purchasing department pro- 
vides all necessary information for 
setting up a new stock ledger card, 
so when the new material is finally 
received its card is already in the 
file. 

After they have been posted to 
the stock ledger, the lot tickets 
are posted to the stores lot ticket 
register (see Figure C). The 
standard value of the merchandise 
received (from the control sheets) 
is also posted to this register and 
is later transferred to the invoice 
register. 

As received, invoices are posted 
to the stores invoice register (see 
Figure D) with the “total at 
standard” for each item and the 
“variation,” or difference, between 
invoice value and standard value, 
likewise being shown. The invoice 
number is posted to the stores lot 
ticket register. 

Since the invoice, including any 
additional charges for freight, 
etc., is charged in total to the con- 
trol account, the variation between 
actual and standard costs must 
be shown because the material is 
charged to the individual stores 
account at standard. 

“Purchase variations” can be 
tabulated by types of materials 
or by lines of products, enabling 
management to judge the efficiency 
of the purchasing department and 
to determine whether certain lines 
are profitable with changing com- 
modity prices. 

From the information on the lot 
ticket register, we always know 
what materials have been received 
and charged to stock, for which 
we had no invoice at the time of 
closing the ledger. From the in- 
voice register, we can tell what 
invoices have been received and 
charged to the control account, 
for which we have not received the 
materials. 

Postings on the lot ticket regis- 


ter not showing the invoice num- 
ber represent materials received 
but no invoice, while postings on 
the invoice register not showing 
the “total at standard” and the 
“variation” signify invoices re- 
ceived but no materials. 

In requesting materials on its 
production orders, the planning 
department always allows for an 
excess in order to compensate for 
breakage, spoilage, and so on. It 
has been our experience that pro- 
duction efficiency increases by hav- 
ing this extra material available 
on the production floor instead of 
requisitioning it subsequently in 
the event of shortage. 

The first and second copies of 
the production order go to the 
production department, the third 
copy, serving as a requisition, to 
the stores department. 

Should the allowance for addi- 
tional materials not be sufficient, 
the additional amount is requisi- 
tioned on a handwritten form. The 
clerk in the production depart- 
ment posts this requisition’s num- 
ber and the quantity required to 
the first copy of the production 
order under “adjustments.” 

Should any materials be left 
over, they are posted to both 
copies under “returns,” and the 
second copy acts as a return-to- 
stock order. 

Upon completion of the job, 
the first copy of the production 
order returns to the accounting 
department where additional with- 
drawals from, or returns to, stock 
are posted to the corresponding 
stock ledger sheets. 

The production department’s 
two copies of the order show, at 
the extreme right, the quantity of 
finished goods completed. The sec- 
ond copy is perforated, the right- 
hand part acting as a receipt to 
finished goods stock. Labor time 
is recorded on the reverse side of 
the first copy. 
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After each “out” posting, the 
new quantity balance is checked 
against the “minimum” set up at 
the top of the ledger sheet, and | 
the production department is no- 
tified the instant that this mini- 
mum figure is reached. 

Formerly, we took a complete 
stores inventory twice a year, at 
which times production was | 
stopped for two days while a num- 
ber of employees unfamiliar with 
he stock took the inventory. This | 
‘ondition, plus the pressure under 
which the stock was inventoried, 
resulted in many errors. Usually 
by the time comparisons could be 
made with book figures, it became 
difficult to check the inventories BE THANKFUL You 

—_ TI 


due to the many stores transac- 

tions which had taken place mean- 

% CANT READ SHORTHAND 
Our present “cycle” inventory Ad 

reconciles a part of the physical 


material stock with the book fig- | BROTHE, J 
ures each day. Items are so ? 


grouped as to require about the 





same amount of inventory time 
each day. To complete the cycle 


requires 60 days and, with four So your letters come back all balled up! Sentences 


Keles @ wend. cok thon ts thes transposed, new words substituted, erasures in evi- 
inventoried and reconciled with the dence, margins mangled, and you heap the blame 
ledger four times per year. on your steno’s head . 

Each day, after the main differ- | Don’t do it. 


ences have been investigated, the 


It may not be all her fault. First take a look at 
the chair she’s forced to use. If it cramps her mus- 
cles, curves her spine and frays 
her nerves, replace it with a 
CRAMER PosTURE CHAIR. 


Accuracy isn’t accidental. 


inventory sheets are released for 
posting to the stock ledger. 
Posting of all transactions to 
the stock ledgers for the last day 
of the previous month is completed 
on the first day in the new month, 


and a trial balance is run to prove Often it’s the result of scien- 

against the controls. tific seating comfort such as 
The third materials accounting | CRAMER PosTURE CHAIRS 

step consists of the finished goods | provide. 

ledger sheet and the finished goods 

control sheet being written in one conan MODEL 215] -----<-=<- 


operation—similar to the posting 


Finger-Tip Height Adjustment. 
procedure under the first step. The 


same type of ledger sheet is used Tubular Steel. Cushioned Comfort. 


as for raw materials, except that Available with or without removable covers. 
the finished goods form has a black 
band across the top to distinguish 
it. 





The receipts which accompany 


on 


| #4 lie 
materials produced to finished 4 oN di si 
goods stock go to the cost depart- ee C HAIR CO M PA NY 
ment for posting to the produc- YR _| 


tion report from which postings | '205 CHARLOTTE STREET * KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


a 
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> MAKES" 
= SHOP TALK = 
~ PAY. “a 


The practical thinking chat goes 
on when your employees talk shop 
is turned into company profits 
when you operate a Morton Sug- 
gestion System. 

Thousands of users have found 
that the Morton System does even 
more. The expertly planned ‘‘fol- 
low through’? Morton program 
stimulates more productive em- 
ployee thinking. The improvement 
in morale which comes when 
workers feel they are ‘‘taking part 
in the business’’ may be even more 
valuable to your company than the 
money the System will save you. 

The product of 17 years of pro- 
fessional experience, the Morton 
Suggestion System gets sustained 
results in all types of business. 
Write us today, stating how many 
employees you have, for 
complete cost free details. 


Department J 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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to the finished goods stock ledger 
are made. 
The 


transaction”) is posted to the pro- 


total cost (or “value of 


duction report from the “proof of 
extension” column, which is com- 
puted by the machine on the con- 
trol sheet. 

After this posting has been made, 
the production report goes to the 
work-in-process clerks who break 
down the total cost into material, 
labor and overhead. At the close 
of each month, these totals serve 
to clear the work-in-process ac- 
counts with the standard value of 
finished goods by cost elements. 

All finished goods go into stores 
at standard cost, this being in- 
dicated at the top of the ledger 
sheet. In 
“minimum” figure used for pro- 


addition to the usual 
duction planning, a “low” figure, 
representing approximately a 4- 
day sales supply, is shown. When 
the goods in stock reaches the 
latter figure, the order depart- 
ment is notified. 

Four copies of each cight-part 
invoice go to the shipping depart- 
ment, which releases one of the 
copies after the shipment is as- 
sembled and ready for the carrier. 
This 


statistical department’s tabulation 


copy is the basis of the 


of withdrawals from finished 
goods. 


Finished goods inventories fol- 


'low.the same procedure as do raw 


materials inventories, except that 


finished goods are divided into 
three groups, and one group is in- 
ventoried each month or four times 
a year. Stock ledger sheets are 
periodically checked so that any 
slow-moving items in raw materials 
or finished goods can be investi 
gated to avoid the danger of ob 
solescence. 

All transactions for both raw 
materials and finished goods are 
posted from “proof of extension” 
column on the control sheet to a 
monthly summary sheet which 
serves as the posting medium to 
the general ledger control ac 
counts. 

To mention briefly again what 
this plan has meant to us: It has 
facilitated control of stock from 
the time of purchase until its ship- 
ment as finished goods ; the records 
it provides are proved mechanical- 
ly, and the data posted to the con- 
trol sheet as a byproduct are used 
for creating monthly summaries ; 
one day’s stores transactions are 
completely digested on the follow- 
ing day so that information is 
available to management within 8 
working hours. 

From a volume standpoint, we 
are able to handle a large number 
of postings daily. From a manage- 
ment standpoint, we have more 
up-to-date and informative rec- 
ords. Viewed from any standpoint, 
our experience with mechanized 
stores accounting has been highly 
gratifying. 





Plans to Equip Salesmen 


With Light Planes 


ON R. MITCHELL, president, 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Com- 
pany, has purchased a Culver 
Model 5 light plane for use of his 
company executives while travel- 
ing. As soon as more planes of this 
type are available, Mr. Mitchell 
plans a plane for each salesman. 
Mr. Mitchell 


Michigan, commutes 50 miles to 


lives at Owosso, 


his office at Ionia, and plans to 
use light planes for his daily trips. 

He feels that a personal air- 
plane for each of his salesmen 
will enable them to do a better sales 
and merchandising job. In many 
‘ases, he thinks salesmen will call 
for important customers, fly them 
to the factory for consultation 


or inspection. 
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Training Plan 
For Tabulating 
Operators 


PERATION of a training in- 

stitute for government person- 
nel and a tabulating service bureau 
will be undertaken by Remington 
Rand 
division, when the Remington Rand 
Institute 
opens in Washington on Decem- 
ber 10. The Institute will be lo- 
cated at 1808 Adams Mill Road, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

The Remington Rand Tabulat- 


ing Machines Institute will assist 


Inc., tabulating machines 


Tabulating Machines 


government officials in the applica- 
tion of Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Accounting Methods to com- 
plex government problems, first by 


affording educational opportuni- | 
ties for government personnel and | 
second, by providing tabulating | 
facilities for government depart- | 


ments which do not ordinarily 
maintain tabulating installations. 
The service bureau will be super- 
vised by Carmen Ortasic. 

The educational program of the 
Tabulating Machines Institute 
will be under the direction of H. L. 
Hughes and will include confer- 
ences and forums on tabulating 
machine methods for administra- 
tive personnel of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Supplementing these con- 
ferences, special lectures will be 
held for larger groups. 

In addition, civil service em- 
ployees will be given opportunities 
for training in tabulating ma- 
chines operation, both in prepara- 
tion for civil service examinations 
and for advancement in civil ser- 
vice status. 

Further information regarding 
the Remington Rand Tabulating 
Machines Institute, or invitations 
to attend the opening, may be pro- 
cured by contacting the Tabulat- | 
ing Machines Division of Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave- | 
nue, New York 10, or 1615 “L” | 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Does your letterhead say 19007 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK... 


Your letterhead makes scores of business 
calls every day. Itis probably the most active 
representative of your business. Does it com- 
mand respect, make the right first impres- 
sion? Or is it behind the times? 

Now, when all business is swinging into 
peacetime competition, maybe it’s time to 
modernize your letterhead. Hammermill’s 
newest management-idea book, ‘‘Your Next 
Letterhead,” will give you the information 
you need to improve your present letter- 
head or redesign it entirely. Contains 26 ex- 
amples of good design—a real ‘“‘show-how”’ 
book. Send the coupon. No salesman will call. 


ele) Sigel Mea. 3 WATERMARK 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Which one represents YOU? 


Your letterhead need not be on 
extravagantly expensive paper, 
but it should be on good paper. 
Hammermill Bond provides the req- 
uisite quality at moderate price. 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Please send me — free —a copy of ‘‘Your Next Letterhead.” 


Name 





Position 





Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead 




















Top management will demand more of office management during the coming year 
than ever before. This means office management has its biggest opportunity to 
serve, to increase in stature, and to become a greater positive force in business. 
Actually, office management is moving into new areas, becoming a more dynamic 
force in business and assuming new responsibilities in almost every organization 





 tohcagonan OFFICE Manage- 
ment Association has just an- 
nounced mailing to its members its 
1945 proceedings, this year’s copy 
of which contains 34 timely and 
authoritative papers, in addition 
to a “Time Saving Ideas” section. 
Actually there was no national 
conference this year due to trans- 
portation difficulties and_ restric- 
tions. The 144-page book high- 
lights the talks given at more than 
20 regional conferences held in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation. Non- 
members may obtain the book this 
year for the first time. Heretofore 
it has been distributed only to 


members. 


* 
IGHTING is perhaps the num- 
ber one item on the agenda of 
many office managers. It is only a 
offices 


really properly lighted. A paint 


relatively few which are 
company reports that one com- 
pany which had been having com- 
plaints about light repainted its 
office interior, and found that a 
carefully planned paint job .in- 
creased lighting 275 per cent. 


* 
IGURES FOR GOVERN- 
MENT swamped many an office 
manager in the past few years with 
extra 
Federal Government bids fair to 


work. Now, just as_ the 


stop asking so many questions, and 
to stop fishing expeditions in cor- 
porate books, come the unions 
with their demands to “see the 


books.” This may not be as funny 


as it may sound to some people. 
Nunn-Bush Shoe 
the workers see its books, and has 


Company lets 


been giving them this look-see for 
about 10 years. The company em- 
ploys one auditing company, the 
workers another. 
* 

ONALD W. FRASER recently 

elected president of the “Katy” 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines— 
was, prior to his election as presi- 
dent, engaged by the road as ex- 
ecutive office manager. This is, we 
believe, a rather unusual title in 
railroad organizations, but it 
shows how office managers are go- 


ing up. 


* 

ELEGRAMS and other wire 

messages can be sent in so many 
different forms that the average 
clerk cannot be expected to know 
which is the best method of sending 
each message. One plan to insure 
each message going via the best 
method is to permit the communi- 
cations clerk to decide, asking each 
writer of the telegram to state 
only how urgent a message may be. 
Then the telephone operator, com- 
munications department or who- 
ever sends the message consults 
previously prepared information 
showing the best method of trans- 


mission. 
* 
HECK SIGNING, a 


some task in many organiza- 


bother- 


tions where certain executives are 
burdened with the responsibility 


of hand-signing many checks, 
could be greatly simplified by using 
a signature plate on the Addresso- 
graph machine. The idea of me- 
chanical check signing once met 
with violent objections by business- 
men, but today many of the most 
conservative companies would 
never dream of returning to hand- 
writing for check signatures. 
There are ample methods to pro- 
tect the check signing plates, and 
ample safeguards against any 
chance of misuse of the equipment. 
Of course, this is not the only 
check signing method, but it is 


especially fast. 
* 


ORMITIS, a disease which re- 

sults in creating a new form 
for every conceivable record and 
which demands that all old forms 
be perpetuated, can often be par- 
tially cured by a simple plan which 
consists of sending a series of ques- 
tions to the chief user of every 
form each time it comes up for 
reprinting. The questions can tact- 
fully ask if the need for the form 
still exists, if it will be used indefi- 
nitely, if it can be revised, simpli- 
fied or discontinued. It is often 
amazing how many form filling 
jobs are perpetuated just because 
no one wishes to take the initiative 
in abolishing them. 


* 
TANDARD FORMS, available 


for many office jobs, and from 
many producers, are often less 
expensive and as equally serviceable 
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as specially printed forms. Several 
standard forms catalogs are use- 
ful adjuncts to the office manager’s 
library. Then when forms are being 
check 


standard items. A regular test to 


ordered he can against 
be applied before approving any 
new form might well be, “Is there 
a standard form available which 
will serve this purpose?” One ob- 
jection to at least some standard 
forms is that they were designed 
many years back and have not been 
revised recently. Some of them are 
not well designed for machine use. 
This point should be checked be- 


fore using any quantity of them. 
* 
petite OPERATING and 


accounting are coming in for 
more new ideas. As is well known, 
the Recordak has speeded up car 
accounting at junction points, sav- 
ing delays caused by necessity for 
hand copying waybills. Still wider 
use of the Recordak is developing 
the 
there’s another innovation on the 


rapidly on railroads, and 
way in per diem car accounting 
almost ready to break. Months of 
research and testing, checking and 
study have gone into this latest 
innovation. Several railroads are 
waiting eagerly to install it as soon 
as it is completely proved on the 
eastern railroad where initial in- 
stallations have been made and are 
now being tried. 


* 
HITE-COLLAR SALARY 


adjustments (increases) con- 
tinue to be made by many compa- 
nies in an effort to be fair to this 
class of employee which did such 
good work when so badly needed. 
Almost every day reports come 
from companies which have just 
completed a salary survey, a job 
analysis or some other study of 
white-collar salaries. Most of these 
studies result in an upward trend 
in white-collar salaries. While the 
shortage in white-collar 
workers is relieved to some extent, 


acute 


many companies still would wel- 
come capable workers in many de- 
partments. 
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The biggest stumbling block in many payroll departments is the 
employee’s individual earnings record. Hours are wasted posting 
from one form to another. More time is lost making the figures 
balance. Wage and hour records are delayed and violations of the 
law are likely to follow. Then the inspectors... 

A Todd Form-Master will correct this situation—and quickly. This 
manual posting device completes summary sheet, individual earnings 
record and check stubs in a single rapid operation. All supplementary 
data are available at once. Posting time is cut in half. Since there is 
no extra copying, accuracy is greater. Information is always up to 
date, so reports are easily prepared om time. 


The Form-Master system requires no trained operators—no heavy 
investment in equipment. Whether you have a handful of employees 
or hundreds, it is flexible enough to fit present and future needs. 
The coupon below will bring you more details. Mail it today. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send the Todd Form- Master folder and 
samples of payroll forms that speed posting, 
proving and report-making. 


Company 


Address 
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Endless planning, experimenting, testing, and trying are the ingredients of a 
smooth running office. Without these activities an office becomes static, and de- 
teriorates from dry rot. But there is no reason why the plans, experiments and tests 
of others cannot be used. Here we find ideas, methods and short cuts others have 
tried, tested and perfected, and which they are willing to pass along to help you 
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Armstrong Cork Company and National Retail Dry Goods Association worked 
up this design for a modern women’s wear shop. This is the eleventh design 
planned and developed by Armstrong in connection with groups of retailers 





1. Credit Losses Due 
For Jump 


WAR _ periods may help to decrease 
credit losses, but postwar conditions 
almost invariably bring an increase of 
business failures. Immediately after 
World War I, business failures dropped 
to 6,451 for the year 1919, but by 1922 
they had soared to 23,676. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-five set 
a new record, in which the number of 
failures fell to its lowest point since 
1865. This year, with abundant capital 
and a rising market, failures may not 
begin to increase much. Wise credit 
managers, however, are already begin- 
ning to provide for the less sound finan- 
cial status of some accounts. In one 
industry where credit losses have been 
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reduced to 10 per cent of the amount 
they represented 10 years ago, comp- 
trollers have been cautioned to antici- 
pate a possible sharp increase. 


2. Explains Cycle 
Billing Plan 


CHARLES A. Stevens & Company, 
Chicago retailer, recently sent letters 
to customers announcing a change in 
billing plans. Cycle billing will be used, 
and instead of written descriptions of 
purchases, the actual sales checks will 
be sent to the customer. The letter 
warns customers to return all the sales 
checks in the event it becomes necessary 
to visit the store or make written in- 
quiry about the account. 

Statements will be mailed at different 


dates during the month. If customers’ 
names begin with A-BDZ statements 
will be mailed approximately on the third 
of each month. If names begin with 
BEA-BRK statements will go out about 
the sixth of each month, and so on 
through the alphabet. 

The letter explains that the first 
streamlined bill may not be for a full 
30-day period, but that later it will be 
for the complete month. 

Many stores throughout the country 
have adopted the cycle billing system 
because it spreads the work over the 
month and eliminates the burdensome 
peak which comes at the end of each 
month, when bills are mailed at this 
time only. 


3. Pitney-Bowes Forms 
Labor Council 


SAID to be one of the first complete 
reconversions of a war plant labor- 
management committee, the Pitney- 
Bowes Industrial Relations Council is 
planned to carry on the work begun by 
the wartime labor-management commit- 
tee. The statement of purpose says, “The 
council serves as a permanent part of 
the company organization, functioning 
in an advisory and consultive capacity. 
It concerns itself with all matters affect- 
ing the operation of the business, includ- 
ing the well-being and fair treatment 
of all groups of employees. It does not 
handle individual grievances, however, 
nor serve as a mechanism for collective 
bargaining.” The program has been ex- 
panded and now embraces white-collar 
workers not usually identified as “labor” 
or factory workers. 


4. Buyer Asks Suppliers If 
He Treats Them Well 


AN UNUSUAL attempt on the part of 
a large merchandise buyer to determine 
whether all its sources of supply are 
happy in their dealings with the com- 
pany has just been begun by Aldens 
Chicago Mail Order Company. Employ- 
ing J. R. Ozanne and Associates, a mer- 
chandising and research organization, to 
handle the job, Aldens is asking sup- 
pliers, “How are your representatives 
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treated by Aldens?” “How quickly does 
Aldens meet its obligations?’ “How 
closely does Aldens work with you on 
mutual problems?” “When you have a 
claim, how fair is Aldens?” and a num- 
ber of other questions designed to bring 
out any possible complaints suppliers 
might have to offer. Recipients of the 
questionnaire are not requested to sign 
their names. 


5. Menus Serve as Orders 
In Dining Room 


MENUS in the company dining room 
operated by Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany also serve as an order. 

Space is left at the top of the menu 
for the individual’s name and _ instruc- 
tions to check the items of food desired. 
This is taken by the waitress, the order 
filled, and at the end of the month the 
employee is billed from the menus and 
a direct payroll deduction made. ‘This 
eliminates discussion with the waitress, 
gives her a written order for the meal, 
and serves as a charge slip for the 
accounting department on each employ- 
ee’s meals for the month. 


6. Special Phone Number 
For Job Seekers 


WHEN advertising for office help the 
process of handling telephone calls from 
applicants is speeded by a special tele- 
phone number which does not necessitate 
calls being cleared through the company 
switchboard. It relieves congestion on 
the board, insures applicant getting to 
the right person, and generally speeds 
up the handling of all inquiries. The 
plan makes it possible to give short 
interviews to all applicants who call, and 
assists in screening out potential em- 
ployees from impossible applicants. In- 
viting applicants to telephone for ap- 
pointments also tends to increase the 
number of applications received, 


7. Find One Best Process 
For Duplicating Jobs 


WHEN a service department contains 
five or six different types of duplicators 
such as Mimeograph, Multigraph, Multi- 
lith, Ditto, photostat, photocopy, Ozalid, 
a good plan is to have one person decide 
what process is best under the circum- 
stances. This clerk receives all work and 
assigns it to the most feasible and eco- 
nomical process. Without this control 
there is delay, difficulty in tracing jobs, 
and cases of the wrong process being 
used. 


8. Disabled Veterans 
As Inspectors 


VETERANS of World War II, although 
seriously disabled in Uncle Sam’s service, 
are already on the road to economic 
rehabilitation. Use of precision measur- 
ing. instruments made by Federal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Providence, R. I., en- 
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ables these men to work as inspectors, 

The disabled veterans are wheel-chair 
patients at “Valor,” a unique plant at 
the Percy Jones General Hospital Annex, 
Fort Custer, Michigan. The plant is 
complete with gages, indicators, com 
parators, and the latest fluorescent light 
ing system. 

In this new plant these men who have 
suffered severe spinal injuries learn to 
hecome industrial inspectors in a very 
short time. 

At “Valor,” a name which by the way 
is taken from Vocational Activities Liai- 
son of Rehabilitation, these inspectors 
to-be work for 2 hours in the morning 
and 2 hours in the afternoon. The 
(‘Vets’) use regular time cards and, 
of course, receive pay checks from the 
Eaton Manufacturing Company for all 
work done during their training period. 
The Vets have responded enthusiasticalls 
to the opportunity to fit themselves for 
precise work as industrial inspectors. As 
one official puts it: 

“Just to see the fellows brighten up, 
to be cheerful and busy again is worth 
every effort that has been expended.” 

Specially constructed inspection 
benches enable the Vets to get their 
wheel chairs up close to the instru- 
ments and thus keep fatigue down to a 
minimum. 


9. Short Cuts and Time- 
Savers in Purchasing 


BY COMBINING a number of forms 
with the purchase order set it is possible 
to eliminate several forms, to create 
extra records without extra writing, and 
to simplify the entire purchasing routine 

Inspection of several purchase order 
sets produced by The Standard Register 
Company reveals that it is possible to 
design purchase order forms which will 
create, at one writing, virtually all the 
records needed for follow-up, for re- 
ceiving and stock records, for cost copies, 
for acknowledgments, etc 

Examples of these multi-purpose forms 
are: Electric Storage Battery Company 
includes a card record as the final part 
in the purchase form, for use as a re- 
ceiving record. The receiving record form 
is printed on the back of the card, the 
front being an exact copy of the pur- 
chase order, except that the price col- 
umn is blocked out so prices are not 
visible. Stokely Foods, Inec., includes a 
copy of its purchase order for sending 
to the traffic department. 

The final copy of the Delco Products, 
division of General Motors, purchase 
order is printed on heavy bond stock 
for use as a receiving record, with the 
form printed on the back. 

The Martin-Parry Corporation has a 
time-saving form printed at the top of 
the final part of its purchase order 
form which facilitates follow-up. There 
is a row of figures from 1 to 31, printed 
above 12 ‘small boxes, each box repre- 
senting a month from January to De- 
cember. To create a follow-up record it 
is necessary only to check a month and 
a number, which then shows what day 
and month to follow the order. 


PHOTO-ACCURATE 


copies of 
documents, sketches, blueprints 


ave 


THIS NEW Portagraph made by the leaders in 
business photography answers every photo- 
copy need at the economy price of only $59.50 
(plus cost of accessories desired . Gives quit 3 
accurate reproductions at about five cents per 
copy. The more you use it, the more you save! 
FLAT SURFACE permits full-size facsimile of 
sketches, drawings and other matter in bound 
volumes as well as blueprints, checks, letters, 
etc. Portagraph requires no previous photogra- 
phic experience to operate, Can be used by any 
office boy or girl. No dark room is needed. Uses 
either A. C. or D. C. current. 

OF STURDY all-metal construction, the new 
G-9 weighs less than a typewriter, takes copy 
up to 94"x 15”. Paper storage drawer in base 
of cabinet saves time, preserves stock, Other 
models up to the 42” wide, rotary printer. 


Write for full information today. 


IDEAS! 


Send coupon below for 
free practical manual 
The Techniqueand 
Uses of Portagraph Of- 
fice Copying.” 


Photographic Records Division 
REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me “The Technique and Uses of 
Portagraph Office Copying.” 


Name 
Address... 


City and State 
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‘*Good labor relations,’’ says President Harry S. Truman, ‘“‘are just as important now 
as they were during the war. They should be based on justice, and not on tests of 
strength.’’ Good labor relations are slowly evolved, and never occur suddenly. What’s 
more, to have the right labor relations both sides must work at the job constantly and 
be in close touch with each other, consulting and cooperating, instead of fightinc 





Gruen Expands Facilities 


For Training Veterans 


With a view to encouraging 
discharged servicemen to study 
watchmaking under the educa- 
tional provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, elaborate ex- 
pansion plans are under way 
to improve facilities at the 
Gruen Watch Company’s Train- 
ing Institute. 

Veterans wishing to avail 
themselves of the opportunity 
to become skilled workers in 
this field will be given inten- 
sive instruction in watch re- 
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pairing and watchmaking. The 
institute is in session 40 hours 
a week. Students are given 35 
hours of practical or bench 
work, and approximately 5 
hours of theoretical work. De- 
pending upon whether the stu- 
dent wants to finish his train- 
ing at the institute or in a 
watch factory, the course may 
cover a period of 6 months, a 
year or 2 years. 

Discharged servicemen enti- 
tled to participate in the gov- 


ernment’s educational and re- 
habilitation program may make 
arrangements for entrance into 
the Gruen Watchmaking Insti- 
tute at any of the Veterans’ 
Administration Offices located 
throughout the country. Under 
the government plan, the gov- 
ernment pays for tuition, a 


complete set of tools and fu 
nishes a monthly allowance fo 
living expenses. 

Individuals who have not ha 
military service are also elig 
ble but must pay their ow: 
tuition expenses. 

The accompanying illustra 
tion shows part of the school 


Office Employees Have Special 


Personnel Man 


John H. Weeks, personnel 
manager of The Glidden Com- 
pany’s Cleveland office, recently 
was appointed personnel man- 
ager for all salaried office em- 
ployees of the company’s di- 
visions throughout the country, 
R. H. Horsburgh, executive 
vice president, announced. 

Mr. Horsburgh stated that 
Mr. Weeks’ new position was 
created to meet the company’s 
greatly increased personnel 
problems brought about by the 


return of service veterans t 
their peacetime jobs, and_ the 
addition of many new em 
ployees due to the tremendous 
expansion the company is cur 
rently undergoing. 

Mr. Weeks will have general 
supervision over placement of 
returning servicemen, as well as 
over all salaried office em- 
ployees, including those of the 
retail stores, and over the gen- 
eral procedure for selecting and 
classifying new employees. 


Bank Retains Employees Replaced 


By Returning Vets 


The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, large Chicago bank, in- 
tends to retain most of its 
emergency workers, even 
though they signed a duration 
agreement at the time they 
were hired. The company’s atti- 
tude is, “They helped us, now 
we'll help them.” Employees 
replaced by returning veterans 
are to be retrained for other 
jobs in the bank whenever it 
is found possible. The cases are 
to be handled individually and 
the action taken will depend 
on the worker’s qualifications. 

It is believed many return- 
ing veterans, because of expe- 


rience they have gained with 
the Services, will be qualified 
for jobs other than those they 
held previously. Regrettably, a 
few will not return. Some will 
go to other companies. There- 
fore, many of the duration em- 
ployees will not be replaced, 
and some will leave to be 
homemakers again when hus- 
bands are released. 

Northern Trust expects to 
keep many employees on their 
present jobs and doesn’t intend 
to discharge any of those re- 
placed by veterans if they can 
be fitted satisfactorily into an- 
other place in the company. 
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Different companies have dif- 
ferent ways of handling the 
problem of jobs for people re- 
placed because veterans are 
being hired for their old jobs 
or being promoted to better 
obs. Several companies have 
sed advertising space to find 
obs for such employees. Others 
ive worked out informal plans 


whereby employees to be re- 
leased are referred to neigh- 
boring companies with which 
previous arrangements have 
been made. Several groups of 
personnel men have worked in 
cooperation with each other 
in handling cases where valu- 
able people must be released 
to make room for veterans. 


Steel Company Sponsors 


‘Ladies Day” at Plant 


To get the good-will of the 
vives, daughters and mothers 
f the workers at Worcester 
‘ressed Steel Company, Worces- 
er, Massachusetts, the com- 
any sponsored “Ladies Day” 
nm Saturday, November 17. 
special invitations were sent to 
hese women asking them to 
e guests of the company. The 
event began at 10:00 a.m. with 
in inspection of the plant and 
he museum connected with the 
company. During this tour of 
he plant, the women had a 
‘hance to see their men at 
vork and the nature of their 


Fellowships Set Up 
Johnson for Chemists 


Six graduate fellowships for 
work in the chemistry and 
themical engineering of wax 
have been established at Ameri- 
can universities by S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis- 
consin, it was announced re- 
cently by Dr. J. V. Steinle, re- 
search and development direc- 
tor for Johnson’s. 

The grants, which total $30,- 
500, will be used almost en- 
tirely by graduate students for 
living expenses while carrying 
on special studies under se- 
lected professors in universities 


work in the various departments. 

At noon they were treated to 
a luncheon in the company 
cafeteria, and this was followed 
by short talks by various com- 
pany Officials. They were ad- 
dressed by Houston T. Draper, 
vice president and_ general 
manager; Carter C. Higgins, 
sales manager, and Maynard F. 
Carter, comptroller. To finish 
the event, the company’s glee 
club entertained with a musical 
program. Arrangements were 
under the direction of Charles 
S. Holbrook, personnel and 
safety director. 


by 


which have outstanding records 
in the wax research field. The 
schools selected for the John- 
son’s Wax fellowships, with the 
amount of grant and professor 
in charge, are: 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, $5,000, E. A. Hau- 
ser; University of Wisconsin, 
$4,500, H. A. Schuette; Cornell 
University, $7,500, F. H. 
Rhodes; Ohio State University, 
$4,500, J. B. Brown; Michigan 
State College, $3,000, V. R. 
Gardner; and Northwestern 
University, $6,000, none chosen. 


Veteran Files Suit to Regain 
Prewar Job 


Jack Kasrel of Chicago re- 
cently filed suit against Van 
Cleef Brothers, well-known 
Chicago manufacturer of rub- 
ber products. 

Kasrel, who served for 2% 
years in the Pacific theater, 
and who is entitled to wear 
three battle stars, was honor- 
ibly discharged from the Army 
in August 1945. When he en- 
tered the Army in 1942 he was 
1 salesman for Van Cleef. His 
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earnings were approximately 
$10,000 a year, he claims. He 
had been employed by the com- 
pany for 13 years, beginning as 
a clerk in the mailing room in 
1929. 

Later he became a sales cor- 
respondent, assistant sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, and 
later a salesman. He claims to 
have increased business in his 
territory from $38,000 to $65,- 
000, and when he entered the 








Navy Plight Offers Lesson 
To Private Enterprise 


Despite its magnificent Jap-killing record, despite its 
sinking of almost the entire Jap Navy, the United States 
Navy is now taking some of the most bitter criticism of its 
entire history. 

The Army has worked out a plan for consolidating the 
Armed Services under one department head, and there is 
much talk that the present Secretary of the Navy will be 
the last one. 


The Navy is having recruiting trouble; a disappointingly 
large percentage of men in the Navy, both enlisted men 
and officers in the lower grades, it is said, assert that they 
want out as soon as possible, and do not care to consider 
the possibilities of a Naval career. 


Much of the criticism is due, it is claimed, to high-handed 
Naval officers, the caste system, the medieval uniforms the 
Navy insists upon retaining for its enlisted men, the an- 
tagonism shown toward the Naval Reserve Officers, the 
clannishness of Annapolis graduates. Naval public rela- 
tions are bad, and it is said that almost everyone who had 
contact with the Navy was amazed at Naval snobbishness, 
its attitude of assumed superiority. 


Concentration of the Fleet in New York Harbor brought 
a storm of criticism from all parts of the country, as it 
was believed this display of Naval might was only a part 
of the Navy’s defense campaign against the consolidation 
of the Air Corps, Navy and Army into one unit. Whether 
the ships on display in New York Harbor could have 
speeded the return of men from foreign lands is a question, 
but the fact remains that millions of people thought these 
ships should have been employed in returning veterans from 
war theaters. 


In business and industry there are organizations which 
adopt the same high-hat, high-handed attitude, which have 
officers whose ideas of employee and public relations are 
as obsolete as Naval ideas. Such companies are going to 
suffer in the future. Smaller, less smug companies will out- 
run them in the race for public approval. 





volume of $109,000. 


old job back he was told the 


bonus 


Army his sales had an annual 
because it had no 
asked for his 


When Kasrel 


salesmen. 


Bonus Paid to All Employees 
Of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


An employees’ profit-sharing 7 per cent of base wage 
amounting to $165,000 


termines the amount. 





company had no job for him 
salesmen, 
and at present has no need for 


salary. Seniority of service de- 


for successful operations during 
1945 has been voted by the 
board of directors of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., maker of postage 
meters and mailing machines. 

On December 11, the com- 
pany sent to 1,150 workers at 
the Stamford factory and home 
office, to 476 in branch offices 
across the country, and to an- 
other 380 employees “on leave 
with the Armed Forces,” checks 
ranging in amounts from 214 
per cent of a year’s base wage 
or salary up to a maximum of 


Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., com- 
pany president, stressed that 
the bonus was an “earned pay- 
ment, based upon employees’ 
relative contributions to the 
company’s profitable over-all 
operations for the calendar 
year, and not a ‘Christmas 
bonus, even though paid just 
before Christmas as in 7 pre- 
vious years.” He urged all 
workers to put the money re- 
ceived for bonuses into Victory 
bonds and stamps. 
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Many a company hires costly outside counsel, only to learn that had the company 








kept up with the improved machines, equipment and systems offered by the leading 
manufacturers, there would be no need for outside help. Appoint one man in your 
organization to the duty of keeping up to date on all machine, system and equip- 
ment improvements offered. Doing this may assist you to cut costs and save money 





operation of endorsing check; face- 


Microfilm Machine for 











Reproducing Two Sides 


ANOTHER forward step in modern 
microfilming is seen in the new machine 
announced by Recordak Corporation, 
Eastman Kodak Company subsidiary. 
Known as the Duplex Recordak, the new 
machine simultanevusly photographs the 
front and back of a business document, 
reducing its area a thousand times. 
Images appear side by side on narrow 
16 mm film, and 100 bank checks or ref- 
erence cards, both sides, can be repro- 
duced on 1 foot of film—or 10,000 on a 
100-foot roll. At the same time, the 
Duplex Recordak endorses and _ face- 
stamps checks, thus saving the extra 


stamping proves the check was_ photo- 
graphed and is on microfilm file. Al- 
though designed principally for bank use, 
the machine has many applications in 
business and industry. Such documents 
as card records, ledger sheets, filed and 
canceled checks, and all papers contain- 
ing information on both sides lend them- 
selves to microfilming so the images of 
relative information appear side by side. 
The machine can also be used for photo- 
graphing only one side of business pa- 
pers at a less reduction. By changing 
the film unit, a greater reduction can 
be obtained and two rolls made simul- 
taneously—one for keeping in the vault; 
the other for day-to-day reference. 


Wire Recorder Ready 
After January 1 


STANDARD Business Machines an- 
nounces the development of a new wire 
recorder, Sound-on-Wire, which will be 
available for commercial use after the 
first of the year. Wire recorders operate 
on the basic principle of converting 
sound, as it enters the microphone, into 
an electromagnetic impulse in order to 
reorganize the molecular structure of the 
wire. The recording result, when played 
back through the speaker or headphone, 
gives a tonal fidelity comparable to any 
good radio or phonograph. Wire record- 
ing has such potential applications as: 
Dictation, conferences and conventions, 
classroom lectures, communications, ra- 
dio programs, etc. Recordings may be 
preserved and played back as many 
times as desired with no loss of tone or 
detail,. since the wire is practically in- 
destructible. 


Shredder Converts Paper 
For Packing Use 


THE NEW Universal Shred All (shown 
on page opposite) converts newspapers, 
magazines, waste paper, corrugated car- 
tons, to uniform strands ideal for pack- 
ing purposes. It is made by Universal 
Shredder Company, and can also be used 
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to shred confidential records, which per- 
mits the return of this high-grade paper 
to the mills for re-use. All mechanism 
and revolving parts are encased in a 
steel frame to insure safety, and to re- 
duce noise of operation. Knives are easy 
to install and adjust, and push button 
controls for starting and stopping the 
motor are within easy reach of the opera- 
tor. Capacities range from 900 pounds 
per hour for \%-inch strands up to 2,700 
pounds for %-inch strands. 


Air Conditioner to Be 
Used in Small Offices 


A NEW model Airtopia, a single com- 
pact unit to give constant year-round 
temperature and humidity control to- 
gether with air purification, is announced 
by Drayer & Hanson, Inc. It is especial- 
ly suitable for offices, small stores and 
homes. The unit alternates between heat- 
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ing and cooling to keep even tempera- 
tures despite weather conditions. Elec- 
trical energy supplies the power so it 
needs no chimney, leaves no soot. The 
smallest Airtopia fits into a 31% by 5 by 
7-foot space. Other units are available 
in sizes which may be used for office 
buildings, laboratories, etc. 


Floodligh: Supplements 
Outdoor Lighting 


VISUALIZING the need of an auxiliary 
wide-angle floodlight to supplement gen- 
eral overhead lighting, Revere Electric 
Manufacturing Company developed the 
Fresnel Unit. It is available for fixed 
mounting or for portable use. The hous- 
ing comprises a sturdy casting embody- 
ing a heat-resisting lens which throws a 
180 degree horizontal beam with a 30 or 
60 degree vertical beam, depending upon 
type of lamp. It is weatherproof to with- 
stand outdoor service and can be mounted 
vertically or horizontally. Protective 
guards are also available. It lends itself 
to sidewalk or yard lighting, sign and 
building front lighting, illumination of 
loading docks, building passages, and so 
on. Lamps of 150-250-400 watts are used. 


COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 

















An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
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Records Visualized 
At Vertical Filing Costs 


Y, 


e. 
VIS-U-ALL 


The echelon method of filing recorded 
facts is an arrangement which presents 
a clear, unobstructed view of im- 
portant information for unit or group 
control. 


“YandE” Vis-U-All is a type that 
gives Visible Utility to all forms of 
records.—It is the master file for 
Stock Control Records, Production 
Control Records and many types of 
Ledgers. 


“YandE” Vis-U-All is an all way 
method for making records show the 
greatest number of facts at a glance 
without touching or removing a card. 
—Vertical Edge shows balances, etc. 
Diagonal Edge names, addresses, 
credit rating, ete—Top Edge number, 
classification, etc. 


Compact Light Portable 
Trays — 25 inches long 
and 6 inches wide— 
Capacity 2464—Cards 6 
inches wide—Visibility 
1.2 inches—Collapsible 
sides to save space in 
Safe or Tub. 


Combination Desk with 
TUB Extended — Tub | 
capacity three trays— — 
Tubs equipped with 
easy running casters— | 
easy portability to @ 
Posting Machine or for ¥j 
consultation — over-all | 
dimensions, 30x30x29'4. E 


Write for catalog No. 3977 
FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN 65 YEARS 
YAWMAN»0 FRBE MFG. 

1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Agents and 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


Branches 
in the 
Larger Cities 
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Basiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special -interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





1251. A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
SERVICE TO AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS. In his foreword to this interest- 
ing, institutional 24-page booklet, Stanley 
P. Farwell, president of the Business 
Research Corporation, consulting man- 
agement engineers, says, “What I have 
written is meant to give a picture of our 
objectives, methods and accomplishments 
ioe a a As we enter on our second quarter 
century we look forward to many future 
opportunities for constructive service to 
American business.” The booklet in- 
cludes a few historical notes, character 
and scope of the company’s service, its 
aim, a list of enterprises served, results 
obtained, and other useful information. 


* + * 


1252. FAST, ACCURATE PRODUC- 
TION CONTROL. Pictured in this new 
16-page booklet from Postindex Com- 
pany are samples of simple Postindex 
production records to give all the in- 
formation needed for production control; 
a form to give complete information on 
progress of an order; one to furnish 
complete history of a job from initial 
contract to final delivery; master control 
records for three different plants, and 
many others. All are reproduced in a 
size large enough to be read easily, and 
explanatory copy tells exactly how they 
may be put to use profitably. 


- * * 


1253. THE ERIE AREA. Offered by 
the Erie Railroad Company, this detailed 
map is printed in full color and unfolds 
like a railroad timetable to give a full 
description of the six zones of industrial 
opportunity within the Erie area. The 
zones cover: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. 
Each fold tells briefly about one zone, 
and shows what part of the Erie Rail- 
road reaches it. The center spread gives 
a full map of the entire stretch of the 
road, with zones encircled. 


* + * 


1254. IS THIS TRIP NECESSARY? 
While the title on this little booklet is 
more or less humorous, the text deals 
with a serious subject—hazards office 
workers meet. It is written in chatty 
style with amusing illustrations and de- 
scribes unsafe conditions and practices 
on stairs, floors, doors, files, desks. It 
also deals with housekeeping, weight 


lifting and other office hazards. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 5 
cents each, less 25 per cent in quantities 
of 100 or more. 

* * * 


1255. OH, NO! NOT THIS. As a logical 
follow-up to the booklet above, this folder 
tells about the semi-plastic non-skid 
coating for wood, cement or metal floors 
subjected to heavy abuse, which the 
Stonhard Company has perfected. It is 
applied with brush or trowel, and is 
highly acid and oil resistant. Its non- 
skid qualities will fit in with your safety 
campaign. Its finish is fine enough so as 
not to accumulate dirt and dust, mak- 
ing it sanitary and easy to clean. It tells 
how attractive color schemes can be 
worked out of its range of five colors. 


+t 7 + 


1256. MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 
UNDER GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS. By O. R. McGuire. This is the 
fourth edition of a manual which pro- 
vides otherwise unobtainable informa- 
tion of value to firms interested in, or 
now supplying, goods or services to the 
government. The author has a_back- 
ground of 21 years of legal service with 
the Federal Government, so has a first- 
hand knowledge of his subject. The 
present edition brings the subject matter 
to date and includes references to many 
of the important statutes and court de- 
cisions applicable to government con- 
tracts. Copies may be obtained from the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 


land. 
- * * 


1257. SUPER SIGHT. A new folder 
describing the use of Super Sight for 
industrial first aid and laboratory pur- 
poses has been released by The Boyer- 
Campbell Company’s safety division. 
Super Sight is a magnifying lens and 
light that can be moved around with 
fingertip control and is used for the re- 
moval of foreign bodies from eyes, 
splinters from fingers, eye treatments, 
etc. It comes in two models with clamp 
or floor stand base, white or bronze 
finish; lenses are 4 or 5 inches in 


diameter. 
* * * 


1258. THE SELLING POWER OF 
FULL COLOR. This handsome book of 
24 pages and cover, printed in full color, 
of course, will prove a valuable guide 
in the preparation of sales and adver- 
tising material. It contains many ideas 
for the use of dramatic full color in 
your literature, and charts and _ illus- 
trations prove it is surprisingly easy yet 
inexpensive. Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation offers the book to top man- 
agement executives, and lists the loca- 
tions of its nation-wide offices. 


* * * 


1259. OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
PLANNING BOOK. Inasmuch as we 
have had a number of requests from 
readers for data on new offices, layouts, 
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and so on, we feel justified in recom- 
mending this book from the Art Metal 
Construction Company, even though we 
did mention it some time back in these 
columns. It still remains the best book on 
this subject that we know of. 


* * . 


12510. BAKELITE PLASTICS. Select- 
ing the Right Thermosetting Molding 
Material, a 36-page booklet issued by 
Bakelite Corporation, covers the same 
subject as the technical film of the same 
name and is intended as a companion 
piece. It expands and explains the sub- 
ject matter and is designed as a study 
booklet for the foreman, molder, en- 
gineer, designer, executive or plastics 
student to aid in the understanding of 
the proper choice of a_ thermosetting 
molding plastic. The booklet includes a 
special chart showing the complex rela- 
tive values of the various phenolic and 
urea molding plastics in an ‘understand- 
able manner. Simplified explanations of 
the testing methods of molded _ plastic 
pieces are also given. 


. ~ + 


12511. BETTER IMPRESSIONS. Pub- 
lished by The Mead Corporation, paper 
maker, to demonstrate the characteris- 
tics and the performance of the diversi- 
fied line of Mead papers, this is the first 
postwar issue of the periodical. It is an 
impressive booklet of specimens of print- 
ing, illustration, typography, and art, 
and offers many advanced ideas which 
“the reader is free to adapt to his own 
needs.” A little pocket on the inside back 
cover has a small booklet telling How 
to Know Divisional Insignia. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. Business Research Corporation, 79 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

. Postindex Company, Division of 
Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y. 

. Erie Railroad Company, Midland 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

. Write direct, enclosing 5 cents in 
coin, to U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

. Stonhard Company, 401 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 8. 

. Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

. The Boyer-Campbell Company, 
6540 St. Antoine, Detroit 2. 

. Stecher-Traung Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y. 

. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

. Bakelite Corporation, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

. The Mead Corporation, 230 Park 
Ave., New York. 
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Our office is in Chicago. 


Where is yours? Pittsburgh? Detroit? Wheeling? 
Dayton? Peoria? Fort Wayne? Duluth? 
Milwaukee? Keokuk? Omaha? 


MAKES NO DIFFERENCE ‘° 
You ean still use WORKMAN SERVICE as your 


branch office . 
in Caleulating. 


Phone us, or write us, 


tous....or, we'll 


Phone us... use the air mail... then 
Ay your records to Workman Service 
in Chicago ... we'll fly your right 
answers back to you fast. 

Think of us as YOUR branch office 
...add 700 thinkers and doers to your 
office to use when you have an OVER- 
LOAD ... to use one of us or ALL of 
us ... and pay only for those of us you 
use when you use us. 


WORKMAN SERVICE inc. 


we'll do your OVERLOADS 


Typing. Tabulating! 


> and mail your data 
come to see you. 


For you... we'd TABULATE your 
questionnaires .. . we’d do your vol- 
uminous and complex TYPING... 
we’d compute your inventories using 
today’s figures; we’d make cost re- 
ports; sales analyses; compile budg- 
ets; find today’s costs and selling 
costs ; figure reconversion figures; ret- 
roactive wage figures. . 


. if you'll call WORKMAN. Write 
or phone for information. 


CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. RAN. 8250 


- <<“ -pomunan 











OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to bring 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation troops, provide veteran 
rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
ents of those who made the 


supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 




















MAP YOUR COURSE 
10 SUCCESS 


No matter how old or young you 
are, you can make a place for your- 
self in your chosen work IF YOU 
KNOW THE FORMULA. 
Careers will help you get that 
formula, without Hocus-Pocus or 
mystic dogmas, and guide you 
along the highway to success. 

If you really want to succeed in 
your chosen profession; if you have 
faithfully tried to achieve that pin- 
nacle, and have failed, then, it’s 
time to consult the organization 
that has charted a course to ad- 
vancement. It can be yours! 

Write today, for complete details. 


Careers 


117 East Colorado 
Pasadena |, California 











Now! Get COPIES of 
Anything, in a Jiffy! 


..- Right in your own office! New low- 
cost, error-proof method saves time, 
4 typing, drafting and checking 


Amazing New Unit — 


*APECO 
, PHOTOEXACT 
Copies anything 
written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
—even if on 

both sides! 





rae 


= 


pce Mat oh a 
prints of any length, 
up to 42° wide. Quickly, Easily copy. 
LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, PICTURES, CONTRACTS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 
CLIPPINGS (over 100 others) 

Make accurate permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate APECO—‘“‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.”’ 

Get full information, TODAY! 


- MAIL COUPON NOW 
for this FREE 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D125 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- 


trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 


Md 58 DUR eatacsientoumesoaanee 1 
MIN oon gran a sa eRe a | 
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WHEREVER MEN TRADE. By Isaac 
F. Marcosson. This is the story of the 
National Cash Register Company from 
its founding down to the present. As a 
document which traces the growth of an 
American idea, in an American way, it 
is a valuable revelation of the growth 
of an idea which encircled the globe and 
built a world-wide business. The author 
is one of the country’s best-known writ- 
ers, and was formerly a member of the 
old World’s Work, a staff contributor to 
the Saturday Evening Post. He 
sifted through the available 
material on National Cash and selected 
with unusual perception the basic fun- 
damentals on which the business was 
founded, and seems to understand, better 
than most writers, the important con- 
tributions National Cash made to_busi- 
ness as a whole, as well as to its par- 
ticular field of endeavor. Many business 
practices which we take for granted to- 
day. as mere routine were considered 
revolutionary when first put into use. 
National Cash has pioneered in more 
than its share of these new ideas which 
later became standard in many well- 
managed businesses. Reading the book 
gives us a sounder idea of how new some 
of these so-called “standard practices” 
really are. We are taken behind the 
scenes and shown how Patterson thought 
through many a problem and_ finally 
came up with an answer which was later 
to be adopted by the business world as 
a whole. There are several chapters which 
will be especially interesting to men en- 
gaged in building a business. “Salesmen 
Are Made” tells the story of Patterson’s 
pioneer work in training salesmen. “The 
Strategy of Selling” tells more about Pat- 
terson ideas in developing sales methods. 
In still another chapter, “Merchandising 
Comes of Age,” there is a valuable re- 
port on the chain store movement. And 
every reader of this magazine will be 
especially interested in the chapter, “The 
Revolution in Accounting.” Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $3.00. 


has 


mass of 


TOMORROW’S TRADE. By Stuart 
Chase. This is number five in a series of 
books written by Stuart Chase, the 
famed economist, for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. The basic idea of the series, 
of which one more is to come, is to 
explore growth possibilities of this 
country and our chances to enjoy high 
level employment, better living standards 
and a sounder basic prosperity which 
wil! be less subject to the periodical up- 
sets which have marked our country’s 
economic history in the past. This report 
is a discussion of foreign trade problems 
which Mr. Chase considers one of the 
great potential opportunities. Outspoken, 
critical, unafraid, any book by this 
author is provocative and stimulating. 
Twentieth Century Fund. $1.00. 
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PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 











Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 


The new Dartnell 42-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, and 
reports on today’s business problems. 
Send for your copy today—it’s com- 
plimentary ! 

e 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Benton Coal Co 


Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
tnsertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co. 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 388, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 


<ES Ansonia, Conn. 
sya" FILE 
weA* SIGNALS 











Dartnell Report No. 523 


“Wage Incentive Plans’ 


This timely study makes available for 
the first time a comprehensive report 
on the experiences of one hundred and 
twenty-three companies which have 
used or are using wage incentive plans. 
It provides complete outlines of the 
various types of wage incentive plans 
used with comments on their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


CONTENTS 


—Procedures found best in “selling” 
the incentive plan to union, super- 
visors, and employees 

—Analysis of the seven most commonly 
used types of wage incentive plans 

—Complete outline of the “payroll 
coupon” method which forty-two 
plants find most practical 


The report consists of one hundred 
typewritten pages with index, in loose- 
leaf leatherette binder size 8% by 11 
inches. A number of exhibits are illus- 
trated consisting of various types of 
forms, questionnaires, rating charts, 
ete., used in setting up wage incen- 


tive plans. $5.00 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 
Reconversion is creating lifetime oppor- 
tunities now. This thoroughly organized 
confidential service of 35 years’ recognized 
standing and reputation carries on pre- 
liminary negotiations for supervisory, tech- 
nical and executive positions of the caliber 
indicated. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision. Identity covered and pres- 
ent position protected. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 

201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 


Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Labels—AIl Kinds 











LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE qm ENGRAVED eee ROLL eee 


LAGEL 
SERVICE 
3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 








Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chieago 7, Illinois 














MANAGEMENT SERVICE 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 

af i 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 ~ Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 

















Industrial Security Consultant 


HOW TO BE BETTER INFORMED—BET- 
TER PREPARED THAN BUSINESS COM- 
PETITORS. FOLDER FREE COMPANY 
PRESIDENTS, DIRECTORS, MANAGERS. 
HAROLD DAVIS, Walker Station (4217), 


Tulsa 9, Oklahoma. 
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HAT about 1946? Most businessmen look 

for a good year. Some think it will be almost 
as good as 1945. Some think it will be better. A 
few have their fingers crossed. They are wor- 
ried about strikes, OPA, foreign relations and 
the shortage of skilled labor. Our guess is that 
1946 will closely follow the pattern of 1941. 
Prices will continue to advance. ‘They may go 
up another 10 per cent. But along about the 
middle of the year, or even before, farm prod- 
uct prices may crack. At the same time, civilian 
goods will come into the market in large 
volume and keen competition develop for the 
consumer’s dollar. A formula for the wage- 
price headache will be found, probably, by 
raising wages to 30 per cent above the prewar 
level and liberalizing price controls to allow a 
reasonable profit. Tax pressures should ease. 
There will be a great shortage of skilled crafts- 
men which will slow down the much advertised 
building boom. Retail sales will be stimulated 
by new goods which will come onto the market 
after the turn of the year. But there are, as 
usual, many “ifs” not the least of which is the 
threatening steel strike. If that drags out it 
could throw the country into an economic tail- 
spin. But the CIO is hardly capable of financ- 
ing a knock-down, drag-out strike; neither 
could the Administration survive it. What 
makes the strike threat especially serious is 
that the country is now in the first throes of a 
postwar depression. That we will come out of 
it no one doubts. But the question that has the 
experts stumped is, “when?” It is a poor time 
to start rocking the boat. 


Wages and Strikes 


A press dispatch tells of a teamsters’ local in 
Holland, Michigan, which demanded that the 
International Union fire its district representa- 
tive. He had called a strike “which put the 
Holland Express Company out of business 
and the union members out of jobs.” It under- 
scores the reason why the labor situation is not 
as hopeless as it seems. After all, labor and 
management are dependent upon one another, 
and both know it. Underneath all the brave 
talk on both sides is the sobering knowledge 
that there is a point beyond which “slugging it 
out” does not pay. It was this mutual interest 
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which caused President Truman to call his 
Labor-Management Peace Conference in 
Washington. He is reported to be miffed be- 
cause the two could not settle their differences 
after urging for 12 years that government get 
out of the way. What Mr. Truman overlooks 
is that he made the failure of the conference 
inevitable by his preparley chatter about 
higher wages and no increase in prices. With 
that kind of backing from the White House 
only an irrational optimist could hope labor 
would give up any weapon which might be 
useful to bring employers into line. The real 
key to the wage-price stalemate is increased 
production. If labor would agree to produce 
more, management could pay more. It is time 
something dramatic be done to get that simple 
truth across to the man in the street. 


Fact Finding 


We hope President Truman will not be 
turned aside by threat of political reprisal from 
driving ahead on his program to use public 
opinion to settle strikes. Certainly the public 
has a direct interest in the adjudication of a 
labor stoppage, because it pays the bill. Give it 
the facts and a little time to mull them over, 
and it is almost certain to throw its weight in 
the right direction. As matters now stand, it is 
pretty hard for John Q. Public to determine 
from the dead cats tossed about by press agents 
what killed pussy. Herbert J. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Club Aluminum Company and 
vice president of Rotary International, has a 
four-way test which he uses in making business 
decisions. He wants to know— 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build good-will for the company 

and better friendships for our personnel? 

4. Will it be profitable to all concerned? 

Change “company” to “country” in Test 
No. 3 and you have a working formula for im- 
proved labor relations. These four things the 
public wants to know about a labor dispute. An 
impartial fact-finding committee, composed of 
men whose integrity is above question, might 
do much to bring about an equitable division 
of the sales dollar without resorting to picket 
lines.— J. C. A. 
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IN THIS CASE 


The real “bull’s-eye”’ is 


Right now. top management is shooting at major cost five-and-six figure savings as well as better products and 
savings—the kind that can strengthen the competitive services, better dealer and customer relations. 


position of a company, enable it to offer more for less. 
Such Savings are Continuous 


That's why you'll find more and more executives setting 


their sights, not on inconsequential savings in the cost Savings effected through Standard’s Kant-Slip Contin- 


uous Forms and systems (based on scientific analysis 
and proved paper-work simplification methods) are not 
just a “one shot.” They keep right on saving for you. 
Standard makes sure of this. On every reorder of forms, 
_———Cost of printed forms. Standard makes a thorough recheck of form design, 

hsb aueniitaials eae writing methods and procedures. In addition, a regular 

writing, handling, using forms. periodic check is made of all mechanical equipment. 





Cost of all activities controlled Let us show you how much more Standard methods 
a en can save for you, how much more Standard offers. See 
for yourself what continuous paper-work simplification 
can mean in better control at less cost. 











of printed forms—but on the broader circles of savings 
h « » eC »cte o s ie } ) » ork si i- conte ‘ 
that can be effected through scic ntific paperwork simpli ‘sy WRITE TODAY for free booklet, 
fication. For. today, they recognize that the cost of ' se , , " 
a . log Fie A New Frontier In Business. 

writing. handling, routing and filing forms adds up to : : 

: ae, : It offers a new conception of 
from 10 to 50 times the cost of the forms, themselves. = 

a forms as tools of control, 

: integrated into systems that 


More important, they realize that improved form design. 
save money. 


writing methods and procedures put them on the real 
bull’s-eye—better management control. Which can mean 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, ltd. 

















GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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